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PREFACE 


Seli'-rbliaitce is the key with .•which the colonists 
of New Zealand have unlocked the two problems 
of war and settlement. Colonization had begun 
under auspices unique in history. A powerful and 
warlike native race, struck by the superior advan- 
tages of civilization, voluntarily agreed to accept 
the sovereignty of the Queen, reser-ving to itself the 
ownership of the soil, stipulating that all transfers 
should be to the Crown. The astonishing spectacle 
followed of a transfer of sovereignty without the 
aid of military force. The task undertaken by the 
first representative of the Queen was apparently 
impossible. The colonists were the minority ; they 
were scattered along the coast at distant points, 
devoid of communication one with the other ; they 
were ignorant of the customs and character of the 
native people ; they knew nothing of the condition 
of their ownership of the soil, though the actual 
condition of their o'wn existence as colonists was the 
acquisition of land. On the other hand, the Maori 
was strong and warlike, punctilious and generous, 
suspicious and shrewd, proud, and of singular in- 
dependence. Yet the beginning of colonization was 
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prosperous, and the two races went side by side in 
friendship. 

It was not in human nature, however, that this 
state of things could continue without friction. The 
leaders of colonization were enlightened, and, above 
all things, alive to their duty of making good the 
promise of the British Ministry, which sanctioned 
the annexation of the country, that everything 
should be done to save the native people from the 
fate which in all history had befallen aboriginal 
races brought into contact with civilization. But 
many of the rank and file had no better conception 
of the proud and sensitive Maori than was implied 
in the degrading ‘nigger’ theory, invariably 
applied by the unthinking Briton to all coloured 
races. Many of the Maories, too, were less clear- 
sighted than their chiefs. The friction between 
the races therefore grew harder as the possessions 
of the white race increased. Its first result was 
Heke’s war, which exploded the Maori theory of 
the invincMity of the Pakeha soldier. In this war 
some of the great chiefs were on our side, and their 
people fought loyaUy for the supremacy to which 
they had voluntarily submitted. 

The European shortly after obtained self-govern- 
ment, but the exigencies of constitutional rule of 
the British pattern led inevitably to neglect of 
Maori interests. The land purchases of the Euro- 
peans proceeded, in spite of the good intentions of 
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their best men, faster than the schemes for the 
amelioration of the Maori people. A section of the 
great chiefs in course of time adopted the views 
which had driven Heke into the field. The result 
was the King movement, at the head of which was 
placed Te Whero Whero, the greatest friend the 
Pakeha had up to that tipae possessed. The two 
races drifted, by natural process of increasing mis- 
understanding, into war. The northern part of 
New Zealand saw an army of 14,000 British troops 
in the field, engaged in the work of wrestling with 
Maori insurrection. The Maories were not united, 
however, for many took our side. The Colonial 
Grovernment at the same time levied troops in the 
Waikato, and raised money. In the aggregate, 
17,000 men were available, besides native auxilia- 
ries, for the work of restoring the Queen’s supre- 
macy. 

The period from 1861 to 1864 had seen New 
Zealand filled with royal troops, and many little 
actions had been fought against the Maories with 
more or less success, but there seemed to be but 
faint prospect of conquering, or of peace. On the 
contrary, the area of war seemed to be widening, 
and unhappily a difference of opinion arose between 
the two Imperial officers in the Colony, which, to a 
great extent, paralyzed all progress. The Colonial 
Parliament had with no niggard hand strained its 
means to the utmost to assist and facilitate the 
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Royal operations, and it seemed to the colonists 
that, if they had to pay and support the three 
Waikato regiments, as well as the whole cavalry 
and the steamers, it would he as well to bear 
the entire cost of the war, which in that case they 
would direct and control. It was on this account 
that a most loyal Colony resolved to invite the 
Imperial Grovernment to withdraw its troops, and 
leave New Zealand to work out its own salva- 
tion. 

The impatience of the colonial public found an 
expression in various speeches of the celebrated 
James Edward Fitzgerald. The policy therein out- 
lined was adopted by Mr. (afterward Sir Frederick) 
Weld, when he became Prime Minister. On being 
summoned by Sir George Grey to form a Ministry, 
he placed upon paper his views in that direction, 
amounting in short to a request to the Home 
Government to withdraw its troops, and to leave 
the subjugation of the native in colonial hands. 

In 1865 the petition of the Colony was submitted 
to Parliament, and the discussion which followed is 
well worthy of perusal in the altered state of public 
opinion, and entitles New Zealand to claim to have 
initiated the true Imperial spirit when she adopted 
her policy of self-reliance. 

The usual debate in the House of Commons 
resulted in the acceptance of this wholly novel 
undertaking on the part of this small and distant 
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Colony to relieve the Mother Country of a burden 
which an expensive campaign had proved her to 
be wholly incapable of bearing to success. The 
astonishing point in the story for readers of to-day 
is the manner in which this debate was arranged— 
in which, in fact, a hearing was secured for the 
colonial petition at all. Mr. Cardwell told one of 
our colonists that “he hoped that the Colony would 
feel flattered that so large a House was assembled 
on this occasion, unique in the I’ecords of Par- 
liament, when an Indian or colonial question was 
before it. It was by a promise that the debate 
wotdd be over by dinner time.” 

The Colony was actually asked, in perfect good 
faith, to “feel flattered” at having, in a matter 
vitally touching its welfare, obtained the favour of a 
perfunctory debate. 

Such were our relations with the Mother Country 
then. Now the whirligig of time offers us a con- 
trast in the treatment accorded, in 1900, by both 
Houses, and by all degrees of statesmen to the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill — a measure not more 
important to Australia at the later date than the 
policy so bravely sketched in the petition of 1865 
was to New Zealand then. That contrast gives us 
the exact measure of the improvement that has 
taken place in the interval, in the relations between 
Downing Street and the great colonial dependen- 
cies of the Crown. It is the difference between 
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“ cutting the painter ” and the maintenance of the 
Empire iatact and glorious. 

Whatever may have been the opinion in the 
Colony is immaterial. But the main feature of the 
debate was the question whether the Httle Colony 
would or would not pay £40 a man for the services 
of the Royal troops for the past two years. This 
may be fairly considered as the spirit with which 
England then regarded her infant Colonies. New 
Zealand had incurred in these two years a debt of 
three millions of money, to defray the expenses of 
3000 infantry, 300 cavalry, and a swarm of steamers, 
to say nothing of the native contingents, to facilitate 
the operations of the Imperial general and his 
14,000 troops. The petition of the Colony was 
certainly not adopted graciously by Parliament, 
which had forgotten that the Colony undertaking 
this great task had only 150,000 people. The sum 
of three millions had been borrowed by the Colony 
in order to pay for the three Waikato regiments and 
other military expenditure incurred in order to 
assist the military, and on the Governor’s suggestion 
a promise had been given to the men so enlisted of 
grants of land according to rank in the force. To 
obtain the land legally, from which such grants 
could be made, it was essential that an Act should 
be passed confiscating the necessary area. To this 
Sir George Grey would not assent, and one Ministry 
had resigned in consequence. After a considerable 
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interregnum, as tliere was a disinclination on the 
part of many leading men to accept office, at last 
Mr. F. Weld agreed to try. He, however, insisted 
on a written promise from Sir George Grey that he 
would concede the confiscation of the land, thus 
enabling him to keep faith with the military settlers 
and so to discharge them when no longer required ; 
following this up with the respectful petition to the 
Imperial Government to be allowed henceforward to 
keep the peace for itself. This was a singular step 
for so small and poor a Colony, but as things then 
stood, there was hardly any alternative. Mr. Weld 
at once undertook the task of self-reliance, and on 
the East Coast and Bay of Plenty put down the local 
disturbances with purely colonial troops. The 
operations undertaken by Mr. Weld had been forced 
upon him by natives from distant parts of the Colony, 
and were completely successful, and a large number 
of prisoners were left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, whom they decided to ship off to the Chatham 
Islands. 

The rebellion began to dwindle away through 
1864, but broke out again in 1866, when a sudden 
inroad of armed natives descended upon the western 
frontier of the till then peaceful province of Hawke’s 
Bay, in the early part of the month of October, and 
seized a friendly native village and some cattle of 
the settlers. Mr. Weld was no longer in power, and 
had been succeeded by Mr. Stafford, who, however, 
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had left the agency in the hands of Mr. McLean, a 
follower of his, and a Hawke’s Bay settler, who, 
naoreover, was entrusted with the Governor’s power 
to call out the militia for actual service. There 
were no troops in the province at all, with the 
exception of about twenty men who had strict 
orders not to leave the centres of population, and 
to act only on the defensive. In a distant part of 
the province there was a force of some twenty or 
thirty men of the lately raised armed constabulary, 
who were sent for, and arrived just in time, but this 
force did not make it unnecessary to call out the 
militia, who were the tradesmen and artificers of 
the small town and its suburbs. It was very much 
against the grain that McLean took the strong step 
of calling out the militia. But there was so clearly 
a necessity for firmness, and his advisers were so 
unanimous, that at last he consented, and directed 
Lieut.-Colonel Whitmore to draw out the local forces 
and restore order. The action which followed was 
very complete. Some thirty or more were killed 
and buried on the groimd, as many more were 
wounded and removed in carts, while the rest were 
marched into town and confined in the gaol. 

For nearly two years the Hawke’s Bay lesson 
sufficed to keep the peace, and the Colony began to 
think her troubles over for good, but the calm of 
1866 proved to be only the precursor of storm. 
The confiscation of the necessary land to locate the 
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military settlers had been by this time carried ont in 
the Waikato district, and had been proclaimed on 
the West Coast ; and, as far as the Waikato was 
concerned, seemed to be accepted by the local 
Maories. On the West Coast, however, things did 
not I’un so smoothly, where the armed constabulary 
and some local levies hurriedly raised were com- 
pletely defeated under Colonel McDonnell, with heavy 
loss. However, the Colony pulled itself together, 
and faced the position, the troops in the field were 
to a great extent reorganized, another officer was 
placed in command, and the colonists were anxious 
to prove that they were in earnest about colonial 
self-reliance. 

Up to this time the Colony had discharged all the 
duties which had hitherto been recognized as the 
especial obligation of the parent State, and the 
position of things now looked so much more grave, 
that not a few persons conceived that the task was 
beyond the ability of the Colony. The Colony of 
the Cape, in its many native wars, had always looked 
to England for support, both in men and money. 
It was in 1868, a year that will not be forgotten, 
that wool, the great staple of the Colony, had fallen 
so much in price that it hardly paid to shear the 
sheep, and money was at famine price, that this 
terrible addition to ordinary expenditure fell upon 
Hew Zealand. When neither public nor private 
means were at all easy, an undefined and certainly 
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enormotis expenditure had to be faced. In the 
Ballarat riots England had provided the troops and 
the money. New Zealand had, however, deliberately 
absolved the Mother Country from her responsibility. 
Of all Colonies, this was the youngest, and nearly 
the poorest ; but it was an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity, and accepted the self-imposed task 
willingly, if not cheerfully. Of course there were 
individuals in the community who shook their 
heads, and looked forward doubtfully at the ability 
of the Colony to carry out its undertakings. But 
these were only a few. The great majority 
recognized the obligation, notwithstanding the 
commercial crisis the Colony was at the moment 
passing through. Land, at the moment, in all 
the pastoral Colonies, was more a liability than 
an asset, and it did not require any great financial 
perspicacity to recognize that New Zealand had 
undertaken her liability at a most unfortunate 
time. Such was the position in which the Colony 
found itself when it was suddenly confronted with 
the task of restoring peace. 

The story of the wars that followed is told in the 
following pages. 

There is no need to refer to the story in detail. 
In so distinguished a case it will be enough to quote 
the official commendation. In the Governor’s 
Speech opening the Parliament of 1869, on June 
1st, there is the following passage: — “The thanks 
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of the Colony are due to Colonel Whitmore and to 
the officers and men of the colonial forces, European 
and native, for the conspicuous courage with which 
they have encountered the enemy whenever he pre- 
sented himself, and for the indomitable energy and 
zeal with which they have tracked and dispersed 
his retreating forces ; arduous and harassing duties, 
in the course of which they have penetrated forests 
and inhospitable wilds hitherto unvisited by any 
European force, and inaccessible to the ordinary 
means of transport. The difficulties they have sur- 
mounted have had no parallel in the military history 
of this country. No troops could have displayed a 
more gallant spirit ; no officers could have con- 
ducted campaigns with more enterprise, skill, and 
prudence.” 

That eloquent tribute was immediately endorsed 
by Parliament. The next month brought out a 
despatch from the Secretary of State to the G-ovemor 
of the Colony. The Governor, moved by his re- 
sponsible advisers, had recommended Colonel Whit- 
more for well-earned decoration. The despatch 
must be quoted in extenso : — 

“No. 84. — Despatch from the Earl Granville, 
K.G., to Governor Sir G. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G. 

“Downing Street, July 13th, 1869, 

“ Sib, — I have received your despatch, No. 44, 
of April 3rd last, conveying a recommendation in 
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favour of Colonel G-eorge Stoddart Whitmore, of 
the New Zealand Colonial Forces, for the distinction 
of a Companion of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, in consideration of his military services to 
the Colony. 

“ I have before remarked with satisfaction on the 
skill and energy with which Colonel Whitmore has 
conducted the military operations which have been 
entrusted to him, and I have had much pleasure in 
submitting his name to the Queen for this mark of 
the Royal approval, which her Majesty has graciously 
directed me to offer him. 

“ I have, &c., 

“(Signed) Gbanville.” 

The passage of the Governor’s letter to which the 
above was a reply is worth quoting. “ I venture,” 
wrote Sir G. F. Bowen, “to express an earnest 
hope that the Companionship of the Order of St. 
Michael and St. George will be conferred on Colonel 
Whitmore, for this mark of her Majesty’s approval, 
while fairly earned by him personally, cannot fail 
to be an encouragement to the colonial forces, on 
which has now been cast the entire weight of the 
active suppression of the formidable rebellion against 
the authority of the Queen that has been so long 
raging in this country. Moreover, it will be remem- 
bered that the Companionship of the Bath has been 
conferred during the Maori wars on several officers 
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of her Majesty’s naval and military forces, who, 
meritorious as their conduct was, have not had the 
opportunity of commanding on such important and 
difficult services, as the capture of Ngatapa, and 
other services performed by Colonel Whitmore. 
At the present time Colonel Whitmore has uader 
his command in the Wanganui and Taranaki dis- 
tricts (according to the ‘States’ of March 31st ult,), 
1348 officers and men of the colonial forces (chiefly 
of the armed constabulary), together with 405 
friendly natives, making in all a total of less than 
2000 men. Now, it will be remembered that m 
1865, only four years ago, General Cameron had 
under his command in the same district and against 
the same hostile clans, no less than 4497 officers and 
men of her Majesty’s regular troops, in addition to 
detachments of the colonial forces, making up a 
total of above 6000 men. . . . It will further be 
remembered that Generals Cameron and Chute had 
at their disposal the material aid of the Commis- 
sariat and of the Mihtary Train, and of a strong 
detachment of the Royal Artillery ; whereas Colonel 
Whitmore has no Commissariat Service or Land 
Transport Corps, and only a few small Cohom 
mortars, that are carried on pack-horses, or (as 
happened at the captui’e of Ngatapa) in the arms 
of his men, over mountains and through forests 
iaaccessible to horses.” 

In proof of the vitality of the Self-Reliant move- 
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merit, it may be mentioned that the vyoiony uiu nuif 
stop short in its preparations for defence. In 1885, 
dnring the so-called “Russian scare,” the Govern- 
ment called upon the same officer to organize its 
defences against possible aggression from abroad, 
and to arm its principal sea-ports against attack. 
This was done under Colonel Whitmore’s personal 
superintendence, at a total cost to the Colony of 
half a million sterling ; and, concurrently therewith, 
12,000 volunteers were embodied for the defence of 
New Zealand. Through this organization, when 
the danger of foreign invasion had passed, the 
military spirit survived in the Colony and formed 
the nucleus upon which the Contingents for South 
Africa were afterwards based. 

In all this story there is only one thing less 
astonishing than the brilliancy of Colonel hit- 
more’s services. It is the calm satisfaction with 
which the Governor and Secretary of State limited 
themselves to the reward granted him. But we 
need not pursue the subject. The times, fortu- 
nately, are altered. Colonel Whitmore got the 
thanks of the Parliament that knew his work, and 
his services are an imperishable record. 

In the vivid narrative of Sir George Whitmore 
there are many things remarkable. But of all 
these, none is more remarkable than the key-note 
of “self-reliance.” The campaigns described were 
fmio'bt bv colonial troons: they were paid for by 
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colonial means; and tliey were attended by a 
success that made racial -war in New Zealand for 
ever impossible. The two races are now one people, 
equal in loyalty to the Royal house. 

Nothing can be more striking than the proof 
afforded of this fact by the great welcome given 
by the Maori people to their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of York at Rotorua in June, 
1901, during the Royal tour through New Zealand. 
It was a welcome remarkable not only for its 
warmth and generosity, but for the thorough loyalty 
of chiefs and people. Among the prominent chiefs 
who attended on that occasion, as amongst the great 
tauas (war parties) which performed their war 
dances with such fervour, there were many who 
had fought with us and against us. The daughter 
of the chivalrous Kemp (Rangihiwinui), who had 
done so much, was at the head of her tribe ; Pokiha 
Taranui, who, like Kemp, had attained the rank of 
major in our service, and been rewarded by the 
Queen with a sword of honour, was with her. So 
were the Ngatiporo, the tribe of the valiant Ropata, 
also a major and the recipient of a sword of honour, 
who, before he died, sat in the Legislative Council; 
and the tribe was under the leadership of Ropata’s 
right-hand man in all his wars, Tuta Niho Niho, 
who flourished the sword of honour which he, too, 
had won from the Queen’s hand. "With them, and 
no whit inferior in loyalty and enthusiasm, or in 
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generosity and courtesy whole-souled, were such 
men as Hori Ngatai, who had commanded against 
us at the Gate pah; Tamaikowha, chief of the 
TJriwera, who had been the life and soul of the 
historic Orakau defence ; Patara, who had fought in 
the Maori van at Eangiriri ; Turoa, who had escaped 
from the slaughter of Moutoa, and many a Hau- 
Hau who had been out with Titokowaru and Te 
Kooti in the latter days. Men who had spent years 
in stalking one another in the bush, met in con- 
tented amity under the shadow of the great Pax 
Britannica. It was a noble evidence of the success 
of our self-reliant policy. 

One word as to the treatment experienced at our 
hands by the Maori race, so valiant in war, both 
against us and for us. That so many fought on our 
side is some proof, surely, of the high-minded fidelity 
of the colonists to the promise of amelioration 
authoritatively given to the race when it agreed to 
accept our supremacy. But about the others, a few 
words are necessary. 

Among the objections made by members of the 
House of Commons to the petition of the Colony in 
1866 , was the argument of those who were called the 
Philo-Maori party, who — then, as in these days do 
the Pro-Boer party, who will believe anything 
against their countrymen — affected to think that the 
Colony only wished to oppress the natives and rob 
them of their land. Since then, with every power 
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in their hands, the country has prospered. The 
natives have been justly and even generously treated, 
and their numbers have steadily increased, till the 
census of this year shows an increase of ten per cent, 
in their population. While this has been going on, 
four Maories have, under the law of representation, 
had seats in the representative branch, and two in 
the nominated branch of the Legislature. Surely 
with the example of the Transvaal before their eyes, 
some who took part in that debate, will regret their 
action of thirty-five years ago, and hesitate to sus- 
pect their own kin of intentions so unworthy of 
our race. Another point in the discussion should 
be mentioned, because it was especially ungenerous 
and unwise. During the past two years, the British 
Government had maintained a force of 14,000 men 
in the Colony, and it was mainly because the results 
had proved so small and the Colony had been re- 
quired to do so much in addition, that it had sent 
its petition to Parliament at all. But one feature 
of the debate turned upon the question of whether 
the Colony could not be made to pay £40 a man for 
the services of these men in the past ! 

In addition, returning to the Maori, there are 
many schools for the Maori people, special laws have 
been passed giving them the management of their 
land, and the local government of their communities. 
Maories have taken degrees in the university, diplo- 
mas in medicine, places at the Bar, and orders in 
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various Churches. There is a young Maori party, . 
well educated, and earnestly working for the amelio- 
ration of their people. Aperana Ngata, a barrister 
of the Supreme Court, and M.A. of the university, a 
literateur of considerable powers ; Dr. Pomare, a dis- 
tinguished bacteriologist; Hone Heke, the capable 
representative, are aU examples of what education 
has done for the Maori. The wealth and culture 
of many Maori proprietors is a common-place of 
various districts of the North Island. Last, but not 
least, the Minister at the head of native affairs, the 
Hon. James Carroll, is of the Maori race, and one of 
the most capable men in the Colony. These things 
explain the loyalty and enthusiasm exhibited at 
Rotorua by all the Maori chiefs and tribesmen who 
were once arrayed against us in the field. These 
are the fruits of self-reliance, of which that ungra- 
ciously received petition of 1866 was the begining. 

There is another fruit. When the Empire needed 
men for the war in South Africa, New Zealand was 
the first Colony to spring to arms. It was not a 
question of asking. The flower of the Colonial 
came forward with eagerness on every centre 
of population, from the North Cape to the Bluff. 

first to last we sent 8000 horsemen, a larger 
proportion beyond comparison than any other Colony 
of the Empire, into fhe field, where they showed them- 
selves soldiers of bravery and capacity, possessing the 
instinct of discipline, the high sense of duty, the keen- 
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ness of enterprise, tlie esprit de corps, the patriotism, 
in short all the qualities which come to soldiers 
from high traditions. These are the traditions made 
by their fathers in campaigns on their own soil. In 
1866 our statesmen appealed to the public spirit of 
the best colonists who ever left the shores of the 
United Kingdom. They responded by putting down 
the troubles of their own household in a manner 
which qualified them for bringing substantial un- 
grudging help to the Empire in the hour of need. We 
sent, from first to last, 8000 men to South Africa, and 
during the Royal tour we showed our Royal visitors 
many thousands more of the same sturdy stamp. Every 
street in the four centres was lined with our soldiery to 
receive their Royal Highnesses ; in every procession 
large bodies of mounted troops accompanied the 
Royal carriage ; at Christchurch alone 12,000 soldiers 
and cadets marched past the Duke of York and the 
Royal standard, many of them from districts re- 
nowned in Maori war : and there was not a single 
paid soldier in all these gatherings. The self-reliance 
of 1866 has made Kew Zealand formidable to the 
invader and valuable to the Empire. 


R. A. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The first rumours of the unexpected and sanguinary 
repulse suffered by colonial troops at Ngutuotemanu, 
on tbe West Coast, fell upon the public and upon the 
Parliament then in session with a perfectly un- 
warrantable consternation. The feeling of alarm 
was fomented by daily reports published in the press 
from the nai'ratives of survivors (many of whom were 
deserters) and their sensational correspondents. The 
truth was that underlying the professions of con- 
fidence in the “ self-reliant policy,” which some 
believed in, and the Colony had adopted with a 
flourish of trumpets, there really existed among 
many, perhaps a majority of the people, considerable 
distrust of our ability to carry out operations in the 
field, without imperial military assistance and direc- 
tion. Those who felt this doubt, regarded the alarm- 
ing intelligence hourly arriving as a confirmation of 
their secret opinions and distrust, and of these many 
asserted that Mr. Weld’s policy, in which they had 
hitherto acquiesced, had broken down, and urged the 
necessity of reversing it and appealing to the Home 
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Groveminent for assistance. The most senseless 
panic appeared to seize all classes, and seemed to grow 
in intensity in proportion to the distance from the 
only seat of danger. At the front, in Taranaki, the 
settlers braced themselves once more to face the 
worst, but along the coast the alarm grew mile by 
mile, till in Wellington itself there were some who 
expected from day to day to see the advance of 
Titokowaru’s band, then only seventy in number, 
taking possession of the suburbs of the city. It was 
during this excitement, and when Parliament itself 
had shown as yet no spirit worthy of the crisis, that 
Mr. McLean brought forward his alarm resolutions. 
These were so called from the few first words they 
contained: — “That this House has learned with 
alarm, &c.” The opposition in 1868 had been 
obstructive and factious to a degree. The condition 
of the country, never so critical as then, weighed as 
nothing to such patriots as Mr. Fox, who thought he 
saw in the difGiculties of the Grovemment, an oppor- 
tunity to overturn and supplant it. He had already 
proposed two votes of confidence, which resulted only 
in exposing his own want of public spirit and im- 
patience by any means to gain ofB.ce. Both were 
defeated by substantial majorities, and even Mr. Fox 
would probably have hesitated to bring down a third, 
had not Mr. McLean opportunely afforded him the 
opening. Mr. McLean’s resolutions could only be 
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treated by tbe Grovemment as a third challenge, and 
Mr. Stafford accordingly at once picked up the glove 
that was thrown down. 

Mr. McLean was a self-raised man, who had for 
years lived among the Maories, and acquired their 
language. He understood them well, and knew aU 
their superstitions, traditions, songs, and modes of 
thought. Having been subsequently long employed 
by Grovemment, and entrusted with large sums of 
money for the purchase of native land, he acquired a 
considerable influence over the native race, who saw 
in him the distributor of nearly all the money they 
could at that time acquire. He was, too, highly 
qualified to deal with Maories. His bulky presence, 
to which they attached much importance, impressed 
them. His address and manner were pleasing to 
them, and he represented in their eyes the Govern- 
ment of the Colony. For many years he had been 
Native Secretary as well as purchaser of native 
lands. Under the regime of those days when the 
control of native affairs was retained by the Crown, 
the funds which enabled him to carry out his duties 
were supplied by Parliament it is true, but Mr. 
McLean enjoyed under a dual Government a quasi- 
independence. When a native war sprang up in 
1860 , through a disputed land purchase, it neces- 
sarily entailed great sacrifices on the settlers, although 
they had no voice in the conduct of the military 
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tatives, Mr. McLean took kis seat among Mr. 
StalFord’s supporters, and there was probably no 
man in tbe House upon whose loyal support Mr. 
Stafford had a better right to rely; yet when the 
time came to have in some measure repaid his obliga- 
tion, and in his turn to give yeoman’s service to his 
chief, it was reserved for Mr. McLean to play the 
part of Brutus to his Caesar, Mr. Stafford. Metter- 
nich once said, after the war in Hungary had been 
ended through the aid of Russia, that Austria would 
one day astound the world by the immensify of her 
ingratitude, and truly when she joined the Western 
Alliance against Russia in 1854 she justified that 
prediction. To compare small things with great, not 
less did Mr. McLean in 1868 surprise Parliament and 
shock his friends by his unexpected and ungrateful 
tergiversation and by his alliance with his heretofore 
implacable enemy, Mr. Fox. 

The ‘‘ alarm resolutions ” came at an unfortunate 
moment for Mr. Stafford, and almost succeeded 
through fortuitous circumstances. Mr. McLean in 
changing sides took with him his friend and colleague, 
Mr. Ormond, and his pocket Maori vote the chief 
Tareha. These defections though counting six in a 
division, important in a small House, would not of 
themselves have sufficed to make a really close 
division, but as it happened, the Taranaki members, 
in whose district the hostilities were actually occur- 
ring, objected strongly to the authority and contrul of 
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military affairs at the front being vested in Lieut.- 
Colonel McDonnell, to whose incapacity they attri- 
buted the late disaster to our arms, which so greatly 
endangered their province. Their mouthpiece was 
Major Atkinson, and at an interview with Mr. Staf- 
ford he stated that he regarded Lieut. -Colonel Mc- 
Donnell as quite incapable of commanding European 
troops, with whom he had never been much con- 
nected, or of conducting independent operations in 
the field at all. That being their view, they demanded 
that officer’s immediate removal or dismissal, as a 
condition of their continuing to vote with what had 
been their party ; but Mr. Stafford was, like the late 
Lord Palmerston, a statesman who never would 
abandon a subordinate until convinced of his unfit- 
ness or his fault. Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell’s report 
had not yet been received, All that was known of 
the misfortune he had met with wa^ on the authority 
of deserters, or nameless writers unworthy of belief. 
Consequently, and without a moment’s hesitation, 
Mr, Stafford positively declined to make any such 
pledge, even at the cost of losing more members 
from his side. Still, it was a matter of doubt how 
the majority might go, and therefore Mr. Fox, who 
knew exactly the value of every vote just then, 
resorted to a very unworthy expedient to secure a 
victory for the resolutions. Of the many eloquent 
and highly educated men who formerly adorned the 
House of Representatives of New Zealand, none was 
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ever so perfect a master of vituperative invective as 
Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Fox. In early times lie 
Fad used this weapon against Mr. McLean with a 
violence and virulence that created a sympathy with 
that gentleman. Now he brought it to bear upon the 
Defence Minister, the high-souled Colonel Haultain, 
whom he lashed for not having yet proceeded to the 
front. When, however, Lieut, -Colonel McDonnell’s 
reports had been received, and Colonel Haultain asked 
for the usual courtesy of a pair in order to go there, 
Mr. Fox tried to gain a vote by refusing it. Happily, 
however, Mr. Fox was not successful, for his old friend, 
the Bayard of the House, Dr. Featherston, saved him 
from the disgrace of winning a division in such a 
manner, and gave his own personal pair to the 
Defence Minister. Yet, and notwithstanding aU the 
favouring circumstances, Mr. McLean’s resolutions 
were not carried, though the Covemment escaped 
defeat only by the Speaker’s casting vote. 

At a largely attended meeting of his followers, 
Mr. Stafford was with difficulty persuaded to carry 
on the Government, and the Ministry did not 
resign, though to carry on the Government in face 
of so violent an opposition was a task that few 
would have coveted. 

I felt so strongly that the public had made up 
its mind too quickly as regarded Lieut.-Colonel 
McDonnell, that I addressed at this time an appeal 
to all reasonable people who had kept their heads in 
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the calamity wMch had already cost us so many 
valuable lives, to -withhold their judgment a little 
■while, till the facts were known, and as Lieut. - 
Colonel McDonnell had lost so many ofS-cers, I 
volunteered, though his senior, to proceed to Patea 
with Colonel Haultain, and serve under his orders 
till he was provided -with sufficient assistance. I 
left, therefore, with Colonel Haultain, and for a 
short time remained with Colonel McDonnell at the 
front. 

Colonel Haultain remained long enough at Patea 
to satisfy himself that the consequences of the late 
defeat at Kgutu-o-te-manu rendered it absolutely 
impossible to avoid a retrograde movement. He 
discussed the question alone with Lieut. -Colonel 
McDonnell (I having been sent to Turu-turu-mokai), 
and in the end a retreat from our advanced post at 
Waihi to Patea, a distance of over twenty miles, 
with outposts at Manawapo and Kakaramea, was 
decided upon. Unfortunately, at this juncture 
Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell was compelled to leave 
for Wanganui, where very melancholy family 
circumstances required his presence. Hardly, how- 
ever, had he left Patea, before Colonel Haultain was 
compelled to disband Ho. 5 (Major von Tempsky’s) 
Division of armed constabulary, which positively 
refused to serve any longer unless Lieut.-Colonel 
McDonnell was removed. Of course, dictation on 
such a subject could not be listened to. As Honorary 
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Officer Commanding on the East Coast, I had advised 
the Government to withdraw from Napier, and send 
to the West Coast the Division (No. 1 A.C.) I had 
myself raised there, replacing it with a new Division 
to be recruited for the purpose. Patea was in 
presence of the enemy, Napier was not, and as there 
was no other force in the Colony available, it seemed 
to me that it would be wiser to train a new Division 
in an undisturbed than m a disturbed district, face 
to face with danger. It was fortunate that my 
advice was acted upon and the intact and reliable 
Division xmder Major Fraser brought speedily round 
to Patea, for the volunteers hurriedly engaged for 
three months were quite untrained and wholly 
demoralized by casualties, defeat, and loss of officers. 
The remaining shreds of No. 2 and No. 3 Divisions 
A.C. were few in number, No. 5 was disbanded. 
No. 4 compelled to defend Waikato, and the skeleton 
remnant of two Divisions was utterly inadequate 
alone to prevent the advance of the victorious band 
of Titokowaru, which each day augmented. Not- 
withstanding, however, the manifest and unavoidable 
necessity of the reinforcement of Patea by No. 1 A.C,, 
the action of the Government was most unreasonably 
resented by the public of Hawke’s Bay, and an 
agitation arose, excited by Mr. McLean, whose 
hostility to the Government since his defeat knew no 
bounds. Mr. Stafford had attributed Mr. McLean’s 
defection to the fact that he had demanded that a 
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large STxm (£56,000) should be placed practically at 
his owu uncontrolled disposal in order to provide 
against any possible outbreak on the East Coast. As, 
however, he would not or could not state, except in 
vague general terms, for what purpose the money 
was required, Mr. Stafford declined unless he 
chose to accept the responsibility of defending the 
expenditure as a Cabinet Minister. This, however, 
did not suit Mr. McLean, and he took the refusal 
of his extraordinary demand in extremely ill part. 
The removal of the fifty constables without his 
consent being asked, he chose to consider an out- 
rage, though why he thought so was inexplainable ; 
and the Dl-feeling fomented by him and his friends 
at this period was manifested in a series of public 
and private attacks upon the Grovemment of the day 
till its defeat a year later, and upon myself and 
others after Mr. Stafford had retired, which for 
persistence and vindictiveness have rarely been 
equalled in colonial history. It was under such 
difiiculties, and without a military force, that Mr. 
Stafford had to undertake the most arduous cam- 
paign the Colony had yet experienced on both coasts 
of the island almost simultaneously. With a scantily 
furnished Treasury, with intrigue rampant even m 
the lines of the soldiery, and passive resistance 
amongst the most trusted employes of the Grovem- 
ment, we took the field tmder every discouraging 
circumstance that could have existed in the extremity 
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of the Colony; in fact, there was so little national 
spirit that the sword was almost rendered powerless 
by the shameful conduct of a few political adven- 
turers who hungered for office, and hoped if they 
could cause Mr. Stafford’s failure to profit by his 
discredit or disgrace. 
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CHAPTER L 

UBIWEEA MOUNTAINS AND OUTBEEAK AT POVEETY BAY. 

Ip upon a map of tlie North Island of New Zealand 
a parallelogram is described of which the shores of 
the coast from Napier to the East Cape, and from 
the East Cape to Whakatane are the Eastern and 
Northern sides, while the road from Napier to 
Opepe and a line thence to Whakatane, by the valley 
of the Eangitaiki, are the Southern and Western 
ones, a district will be enclosed, dominated by the 
beetling heights of the Uriwera Mountains, which fill 
up the great bulk of the area. Those forest-clad 
ranges, high, cold, and precipitous, have since all 
record, afforded a safe refuge to the wild and 
primitive tribe to which they belong. Within them 
there is neither open space nor plain, and but few 
clearings for cultivation. The oivners of the soil are 
not an industrious race, and they have never raised 
more crop than was absolutely indispensable for their 
support. Such spots as they have annually cleared 
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and cultivated are situated in tLe narrow valleys, 
torn out by tbe mountain torrents, of which many 
considerable ones flow into the plain country outside. 
They have all shale and boulderbottoms, and form 
the only practicable approaches to the principal 
settlements. Snow and rain fall so frequently 
in that high country that these streams are con> 
stantly flooded, remaining sometimes impassable for 
weeks at a time, and during such periods the 
Uriwera warrior can rest in security and laugh at 
invasion from without. In 1868 this district was 
almost a ferret incognita to the Europeans, few of whom 
had ever penetrated the mountains, notwithstanding 
the Britannic love of travel and discovery. Of those 
few Mr. Hunter Brown, of Nelson, late K.M. of 
Wairoa, was the only one who had ever left any 
record of his experiences, but his description was 
accurate and valuable as far as it went. From their 
eyrie heights the TJriweras looked down disdainfully 
upon the fat plains of Ahuriri, Turanga, Waiapu, 
Opotiki, and Whakatane, strips of rich land inter- 
vening between their fastness and the sea. They 
felt no envy of the greater productiveness of the soil, 
for they had no desire to labour to obtain the rewai’d 
of industry which they despised. They were 
mountaineers who had bidden defiance to Hongi the 
Conqueror, who scorned men who felt fatigue in 
mounting acclivities at an angle of 45 degrees or 
none, and who always could procure such food as 
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they required by the chase. In the pursuit of the 
wild pigs and birds of the forest they were facile 
^'incefs among MaorieSj and their forests team with 
this kind of life. In 1868 they were, of all New 
Zealand tribes, the most adventurous and the hardiest. 
In the fight they had the reputation of reckless 
bravery; in war they were swift of foot and were 
the only night-marching tribe, from which they 
acquired the soubriquet of “ Uriwera haere po.” 
They had in 1862 sent a contingent to the Waikato 
to help Rewi, and it was from the throat of an 
Uriwera warrior at Orakau that the proud and 
defiant reply was hurled back to the British 
summons to surrender, “ We will continue to fight 
ever, ever, ever.” That they kept their word at the 
cost of their lives, that but an insignificant remnant 
ever returned to tell the tale of the heroism of the 
war party, was nothing to the tribe. They had 
distinguished themselves even among the proud 
Waikatos, they had proved in the open field that 
they were bravest where all were brave ; and this 
sufficed to their friends, and the tangi for the slain 
became a war song of triumph rather than a wad of 
sorrow. 

Such were the Uriweras and such their inhospit- 
able country when in 1869, after great provocation 
and for the safety of the coast settlements, the 
Government of New Zealand undertook the task of 
reducing these sturdy mountaineers to subjection by 
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force of arms. When on July 10th, 1868, Te Kooti 
returned to New Zealand in the Rifleman from 
the Chatham Islands with 163 other escaped 
prisoners, and their women and children 135 in 
number, he landed at Wliareongonga, some few 
miles south of Young Hick’s Head, the southern 
point of Turanga or Poverty Bay. The prisoners 
brought with them all the arms they were able to get 
at the Ohathams, but the supply was scanty enough ; 
they had with them only thirty-two public and 
private rifles and fowling-pieces with seven revolvers, 
and when they landed they brought on shore besides 
a quantity of ammunition and accoutrements (see 
appendix H.R. A.15 1868) and large stores of 
flour, sugar and tobacco, &c. The settlers 
of Turanga, and indeed of the whole Colony, 
were taken by surprise, for the escape of the 
prisoners had been wholly imfoi-eseen. At first, 
negotiation was resorted to by the R.M., Major 
Biggs, but without success, the prisoners refusing 
to surrender themselves or their arms. Te Kooti 
had by this time acquired immense influence over 
his followers, and had declared himself the prophet 
of a new religion. Partly through their pre- 
disposition to superstitious fanaticism, and partly 
through their fears — ^for his rule was severe, and 
he had already executed one of his followers on 
the voyage — Te Kooti from the outset was more 
implicitly obeyed than the high-bom chiefs of 
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other tribes, though himself of inferior birth. 
Major Biggs, when he found himself unable to 
induce the ex-prisoners to surrender, sent to 
Napier for assistance, and raised such a force of 
Europeans and friendly natives at Turanga as 
was possible. This body, eighty-eight in all, was 
commanded by Captain Westrup, and was fully 
armed and equipped. Te Kooti, who had made no 
secret of his intention to make for the Uriwera 
Mountains first and then to return and destroy 
Turanga, at length began his march. Unfortu- 
nately, Major Biggs and Captain Westrup 
resolved to intercept him with their mixed force 
without waiting for reinforcements or instructions 
from the Government. The result was that on 
July 20th, at a point in the bush some miles 
up the Arai Valley called Paparatu, Captain 
Westrup was attacked in the most spirited manner 
by Te Kooti, and completely defeated with the 
loss of his camp, stores, horses, reserve ammuni- 
tion, and many of his arms, and was compelled to 
make a precipitate retreat. His loss had only com- 
prised two killed and seven wounded, but the eifect 
had been disastrously demoraHziag to his force 
and proportionately encouraging to the returned 
prisoners, who attributed this, the most utter rout 
of the Pakeha which had ever occurred, toTe Kooti’s 
supernatural power. Undoubtedly the extraordinary 
prestige this remarkable man afterwards acquired, 
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sprang from tLis brilliant and to the Maori mind 
inexplicable success. 

Such was the opening of the East Coast and 
Uriwera Campaign of 1868-9, and, as in most British 
warlike operations, it began with a reverse as un- 
looked for as unaccountable. Already on the West 
Coast war had commenced in equal gloom, and the 
sui’prise of Turu-Turu-Mokai, though by no means 
an equal military disaster, had been a more bloody 
success of the insurgent Maories. But Paparatu was 
destined to be the fii’st act of a tragedy of which the 
massacre of Poverty Bay and the atonement of 
Ngatapa were to be the closing scenes, and it is not 
hard to trace how entirely the blood shed at the 
massacre was due to the misadventure to our arms 
at the skirmish of July 20th. 

On the 21st about twenty Europeans and forty 
native volunteers under my command, arrived in 
the Bay, to be followed by the 1st division of the 
A.C. from Opotiki, under Major Fraser. A special 
steamer had been sent to bring this reinforcement, 
but the weather was so boisterous that its arrival 
was delayed. Directly we landed we marched to 
reinforce Captain Westrup, but on reaching the 
entrance to the Arai valley we met the leading 
fugitives, and of course received exaggerated reports 
of the disaster. Proceeding onwards at last we met 
the main body and then the rear guard, who had 
saved the lives, if it could not save the credit, of the 
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rest ; the true details which we now obtained were 
highly honourable to Captain Westi'up, and the 
small band which had borne the brunt in the engage- 
ment and protected the rear in retreat. It is not 
necessary to record the story. It was a day of 
shame to our arms, but it illustrated very forcibly 
the danger of being led away by the apparent 
eagerness of the men to attempt operations in a 
Few Zealand bush, even under favourable circum- 
stances, with untrained and inexperienced troops. 
The military disgrace of defeat, and the misfortune 
of showing ourselves so unfavourably to the Maories, 
would have produced a woi'se effect, however, but 
for the devotion of the little detachment which rallied 
round Captain Westrup, and by their constancy and 
their pluck prevented the rout from becoming a 
massacre. The Maories usually value a success by 
the number of the slain, and on this occasion their 
trophies in that respect were, thanks to Captain 
Westrup’s rear guard, exceedingly small, though in 
other respects as estimated by a European standard, 
significant enough. 

As soon as the force had been collected and 
obtained a little rest, in the Aral valley, I had the 
men assembled and endeavoured to induce them to 
renew operations next day. Encumbered as he was, 
Te Eooti could not move rapidly, and I hoped to 
overtake him at no great distance and retrieve the 
honour of our arms, but nothing could move the 
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great bulk of tbe force, tliey were hopelessly dejected 
after their defeat, and even the hope of recovering 
the spoils wrested from them by the insurgents had 
no effect. A few were ready to make the attempt, 
but their voices were drowned in the general outcry 
against my proposal. Compromise was equally vain. 
If not next day, then on what day would they be 
ready? I asked, with no better success. Failing 
by entreaty, I at last used reproaches, perhaps un- 
wisely, but as I conscientiously felt that I asked no 
more than in their places I would readily have done 
myself, I felt much disgusted with their refusal. In 
the end I gave it up, and resolved to hold the ground 
with my twenty or thirty Europeans and Maori 
volunteers till joined by Major Fraser and his 
division of the armed Constabulary. By the next 
morning it was evident that, except that part of 
Captain Westrup’s force which had already done so 
much, I could not rely on any local aid for some 
time to come, and it would have been impossible 
after so much time had been lost to undertake a 
pursuit without, at all events, sufficient men both 
to fight and to keep up a supply of provisions, 

A great deal was made of the terms I used under 
feelings of considerable exasperation in stigmatizing 
the conduct of the Poverty Bay men. It was im- 
politic, and my language may have been ill-chosen to 
men so dispirited as those I addressed, but with my 
gallant friends Col. Herrick, Captain Carr, and Mr. 
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Davis Canning, I iiad left my home gratuitously on 
purpose to aid fellow settlers in their difficulties, and 
we had done this out of the purest motives of good- 
will to settlers of our own race, most of them 
strangers to us and inhabiting a district in which not 
one of us had the smallest interest whatever. Not 
until every effort to restore their courage had failed, 
not until every reasonable compromise had been re- 
jected, not until replies which ill became them had been 
made by some, did I suffer myself to utter one word 
of reproach or show the smallest lack of sympathy 
>vith their misfortunes. But though primarily in- 
terested, they were membei’s of the European com- 
munity subject to the duty of repressing disturbances 
if called upon by authority, and they had the same 
and even greater risk to run if they allowed a Maori 
insui’gent force to get clear away with the trophies 
and the prestige of an unexampled success. I 
certainly regret having been betrayed into using 
language which expressed my feelings of the moment, 
but I claim that it was neither unreasonable nor un- 
deserved, and though silence might have been wiser, 
yet that it was hard to maintain it at the time, 
believing as I did that unless the pursuit began at 
once Te Kooti would probably escape. I halted 
until joined by Major Fraser, who was much delayed, 
and by this time a new force was organized by Major 
Biggs and Captain Westrup to co-operate. 

The Napier volunteers gave me some trouble, 
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refusing to marcb. unless supplied with biscuit which 
was unprocurable, and rejecting the flour ration 
which was the only possible substitute. My actual 
powers were so small that had they been known I 
could not in such an undisciplined force have main- 
tained order at all, but luckily nobody seemed to be 
aware that I had no more power to punish than 
a subaltern on detachment. Consequently I had to 
set the solemn farce of trying the ringleaders by 
detachment General Court Martial for mutiny. It 
was essential to produce an impression that might 
ensure subordination, and desirable to get it done 
before the Poverty Bay contingent arrived. I well 
knew that at that season and in the country before 
me great hardships must be endured, and it would 
have been hopeless to attempt to move if my orders 
were regarded as admitting of argument. Conse- 
quently I explained to Major Fraser, the President, 
that while it was essential to keep up serious appear- 
ances, the court must find the prisoners guilty of 
mutinous conduct ordy, in order that the highest 
punishment which could reaUy be given might 
• be awarded without letting out the secret of my 
powerlessness. Much amusement to those who were 
behind the scenes, was aiforded by what followed. 
The ringleaders when selected, behaved in the most 
craven manner, making the most piteous entreaties 
to be spared : “ I am no ringleader, sir, for the love 
of God, let me olf, sir. Sentry, as you are a Christian 
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give me a start of six yards, do,” and so on, were 
the appeals they interjected, while the court was 
sitting, and the President writing the minutes on an 
old biscuit-box which did duty as a drum. At each 
outcry silence was ordered in loud tones, and to im- 
prove the occasion, I asked, incidentally, “ Sergeant- 
Major, are those men ready with the spades ? ” which 
produced another wail from the prisoners who heard 
me. At last the mockery came to an end, the pro- 
ceedings were brought for my approval which I 
attached, and then read them aloud. I improved the 
occasion by telling the piisoners that the court had 
taken a very merciful \T,ew of their offence, and that 
they had had a very narrow escape. They were 
then dismissed with ignominy, a bugler beating an 
old can down the ranks behind them, and they were 
marched under an escort to the steamer to undergo 
at Napier the short imprisonment which was the 
highest sentence any court convened by me could 
award, or I confirm. 

This really ridiculous incident answered its object 
and sufficed to create a belief that I had powers as 
great as an officer in the service similarly situated 
would have held, and was likely to use them. When 
Parliament met the case was provided for by legis- 
lation, and the Governor was empowered to issue 
warrants to colonial officers which up to that period 
had always been granted by the General Command- 
ing H.M.’s troops, alone. The garbled versions of 
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the story which got about were most amusing, and at 
Poverty Bay, when I reached that place some months 
after, the Avails were decorated Avith placards an- 
nouncing that the “ grave-digger had arrived,” 

Te Kooti’s line of retreat lay in a southerly direc- 
tion across the high range, called Ahi-manu, running 
parallel to the coast, to an open plain called Waihau, 
in which several large lakes are situated. This point 
is more or less due west of Wairoa, and as Major 
Biggs had sent notice of what had occurred to the 
resident magistrates and the several loyal chiefs of 
that district, a considerable force of friendly Maories 
and a few Europeans were collected to aid the settlers 
of Poverty Bay against Te Kooti, This force was 
under Captain Richardson, A.C,, and Captain Preece, 
N,Z,M,, and it marched by the Waihau lakes 
towards Turanga, It had not, however, got much 
beyond Waihau when, on July 24th, it was met by 
Captain Wilson Avith despatches from me, directing 
Captain Richardson to return to Waihau and 
endeavour to intercept Te Kooti, or at least to 
impede his progress until my force could come up. 
It seems that the Wairoa natives had already shown 
some symptoms of faint-heartedness, and that at 
least one small hapu was disaifected. The return 
inarch was a disappointment, as the friendlies had 
begun to look forward to a pleasant week or two’s 
feasting at Turanga. However, Captain Richardson 
retired as directed, and took post at the head of the 
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valley leading to Wairoa on the Konaki ridge. 
Before dark Te Kooti’s column of march came in 
sight Tvith its horses, women, and children. Probably 
Captain Richardson’s force was under 150 men, 
but only eighteen were Europeans, and the natives 
were of little account. Te Kooti lost no time in 
attacking, and very soon after the whole of the 
friendlies, except four, deserted and made off 
towards Wairoa. Captain Richardson kept up the 
unequal fight, nobly seconded by Captain Preece 
and a few Europeans, until as night closed in he 
was compelled to withdraw under cover of darkness. 
Unfortunately there was no telegraph in those days, 
or Te Kooti might easily have been stopped, if not 
altogether defeated, by a proper force at Waihau. 
But it has always proved to be the case that where 
the friendlies constitute the great bulk of the force, 
it is impossible to rely on any satisfactory results. 
On this occasion it was worse because by their 
conduct they nearly caused the destruction of the 
Europeans with them, and imperilled the safety of 
the Wairoa settlement, 

Te Kooti’s success at Waihau over the Maori force 
was, to the Maori mind, a signal victory and a 
briBiant feat of arms. He rested a few days upon his 
laurels, obtaining accessions to his force from the ranks 
of the Wairoa natives who were secretly disaffected. 
Of these the most prominent was Rakoroa, a petty 
chief, who had been recently armed and equipped with 
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the rest of his hapu, and who now deserted with his 
whole following to Te Kooti. While halted at 
Hangaroa ford close to Waihan, Te Kooti intercepted 
one of my messengers, a half-caste of good birth, 
Paku Brown by name, and had him shot in cold 
blood, killing his dog at the same time, and throwing 
it on the body to insult the dead. 


CHAPTER 11. 


TE KOOTI ESCAPED AT EIJAKI-TURE. 

It was July 31st before I could get fully started 
from Poverty Bay upon Te Eooti’s trail. I 
bad to encounter great difficulties. The weather 
had been most unfavourable, the rain had flooded 
the rivers, and I had to improvise a commis- 
sariat supply, but I did not allow any of these 
things to delay me, and moved off directly Major 
Fraser’s reinforcements anuved. I myself, with 
part of the force, took the direct line by which Te 
Kooti had marched, but sent the Poverty Bay 
contingent by the better and easier track to 
W aihau. It was a service of endurance ; two 
nights we camped in snow, our men consumed their 
supplies for four days easily in two, and when I 
offered a few of the Hapier volunteers — ^^vho were 
without rations, or even fuel, for they had thrown 
away the axes I had issued them— an extra 
allowance of flour, I did so with affected diffidence 
“ because you fellows don’t care for flour.” “ Try us, 
sir, was the answer. It is, perhaps, unnecessary to 
say that when I did, no time was lost in converting 
it into dampers. I started from Poverty Bay with 
a little more than 200 men; half, or thereabouts. 
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consisted of the Napier division A.C. Napier 
volunteers and Napier natives, in all 118 men; 
and Turanga natives, Coast natives, and Turanga 
volunteers to about the same numbers. On August 
3rd, after a toilsome march and great obstruction 
from rain and snow, the two columns united at 
Waihau. On the 5th the entire force reached 
Hangaroa River bank, having passed on the march 
the kainga where poor Paku Brown had been shot ; 
the sight of the dead body produced on the friendlies 
from Poverty Bay a depressing effect, as he was a 
person of consequence among them, and it was, 
therefore, easy for the European volunteers from 
Turanga to induce them to fall into their views 
which they then communicated to me. We had 
seen Te Eooti’s watch-fires, and knew he was not 
far ahead. Hard work and hard knocks were 
clearly before us, and the Turanga men resolved 
to leave us from Napier to encounter both alone. 
They told me they had reached the limits of their 
district, a ludicrous excuse to make to us, who had 
left our own district to aid them. But I had had 
some experience already of these volunteers, and I 
knew how useless it was to urge the ordinary 
arguments advanced on such occasions, so I 
suffered them to go in peace, even ordering them 
back, ostensibly to keep up the supply of provisions 
by pack animals. I did not forget what Henry V. 
said before Agincourt, that “ he who has no stomach 
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for the fight, let him depart,” and away they went with 
their store of rations, and the boots, blankets, and 
equipments issued to enable them to carry out the 
expedition. It was, however, disheartening, for it 
was evident that their numbers might have just 
turned the scale if Te Eooti made vigorous 
resistance ; and, as it turned out, even a portion of 
their rations, had they left them behind, would 
have altered the results of the next few days’ opera- 
tions. It is, however, fair to state that a few of 
them, among whom was the only doctor with the 
force. Dr. Brown, declined to abandon us. I left 
these men, except the Doctor, who gallantly 
acquitted himself later on, to take charge of our 
horses and all impedimenta with which we could 
dispense, at a sort of camp at the head of the valley 
leading to the Wairoa, near the scene of Captain 
Richardson’s engagement. 

The plain duty of a commanding officer in my 
position was to push on, unless the odds against 
me were hopelessly great. As regards the enemy’s 
actual armed foi’ce I did not believe that we 
were outnumbered, notwithstanding the uncertainty 
existing as to the number of recruits he might 
have attracted to his ranks, but there were other 
difficulties even more serious than the numerical 
force against us, for if we could overtake Te Kooti 
in the open I had no doubt of easily defeating him ; 
but the winter season was at its worst, and the 
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rivers were flooded; we were in high country, and 
had had to bivouac two nights already in the 
snow, which our native force had felt very much. 
We could hardly rely very confidently upon the 
loyalty of the Poverty Bay force to insure our 
being supplied with provisions by pack transport, 
and in addition to the unknown but certain hard- 
ships and diflaculties of the country before us, and 
the risks of the weather, the prospect of starvation 
was by no means enlivening to the Napier men. 
But, as I have seen on many occasions, the spirit 
of the Hawke’s Bay settlers, most of whom have 
been inured to hard work and privation on the 
hill-sheep runs of the Province, rose as the difii- 
culties before them increased, and not one man 
flinched from his duty; nay, more, their spirit 
was caught by the native allies from Napier, and 
they, too, disdained to follow the example of their 
relatives and friends from the coast. To com- 
plicate my personal difficulty in deciding what 
course to pursue, I now received a despatch from 
Captain Richardson from the Wairoa, informing 
me that Mr. Locke, a gentleman often confiden- 
tially employed by the Government in native 
matters, in passing Wairoa, had stated that de- 
spatches were on the way to me recalling the 
expedition. I reflected over all the features of 
the case, and balanced all the arguments that 
occurred to me on both sides as I lay awake all 
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night, but I could find no justification for turning 
aside, at all events till I had done my utmost 
to overtake Te Kooti. The reported recall of the 
force was, after all, only hearsay, and ultimately 
proved unfounded. 

Accordingly, on the morning of the 6th, leaving 
whatever we could not carry, we ci'ossed the 
Hangaroa in canoes. "We were 118 of all ranks, 
76 being Europeans, 42 natives, and the two chiefs 
Hotane and Te Poro from Poverty Bay, who elected 
to leave their tribe and accompany us. We were 
rationed only to the night of the 8th, and, failing 
the arrival of pack horses by another route, we 
should after that evening be without food, unless 
we could find potatoes, or overtake Te Kooti 
and supply ourselves from his store. I made as 
light as I could of the defections from our ranks 
so as not to discourage those who stood to their 
colours, but it was hardly necessary to take any 
pains in this direction, so excellent was the dis- 
position and so high the spirits of the men. We 
pushed on through the fern sis fast as we could, 
keeping the trail of the enemy which was clearly 
defined, and by nightfall we had reached Te 
Kooti’s camp of the 4th, the fires of which we 
had seen from Waihau. Husbanding our rations 
as best we could, we marched again early on the 
7th, pushing forward with all possible speed, 
passing Te Kooti’s camp of the 5th, and at sunset 
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reaching his camp of the 6th and sleeping there. 
The enemy had not left us much to get by foraging, 
for his rearguard had not long left the ground, 
but one or two small pigs and a few seed potatoes 
were obtained from a kainga not far off, to assuage 
the pangs of hunger, for the rations had already 
been consumed. We were now unfortunately at 
the edge of the bush, and as our rations were 
more than exhausted, I felt that I could, without 
dishonour, turn back and claim to have done all 
that was possible, but the men themselves were 
desirous to make another effort, and I was glad 
to encourage their spirit. Leaving therefore our 
blankets and empty haversacks, so as to march 
light, and directing the guard left in charge to 
shoot and cook a stray colt we had caught, we 
moved off early by a well-defined track through 
the bush. By this time, as hunting men would 
say, the scent was burning hot; we could see, at 
every step, indications' that the enemy had but 
recently passed. Twigs broken, probably by those 
in front to mark the track, were still fresh, and 
every few minutes we heard, not far ahead, the shots 
of their pigeon shooters echoing along the valley 
through the forests. 

We found also several messages written on the 
bark of trees, evidently quite fresh, one of which 
stated that the ex-prisoners meant to make their 
way eventually to Ahi-Kereru, a settlement on the 
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western side of the Uriwera country at a spot some- 
times called Te Whaiti, At [first these messages 
suggested a possibility of a detachment of Te Kooti’s 
force being behind us, perhaps being sent towards 
the Upper Wairoa for recruiting purposes, but I 
concluded that any detachment shortly expected to 
return would not have required to know the ultimate 
destination of Te Kooti, as Ahi-kereru was distant, 
and encumbered as they were, the ex-prisoners could 
not reach it for weeks. We therefore hastened on 
along a hillside overhanging the Ruaki-ture river 
which we occasionally saw below us, and at length 
the trail turned down to the bed of the sti’eam and 
ascended the valley along its banks. 

Shot after shot, at short intervals, probably fired 
at pigeons, pi’oved to us how close we were to the 
object of our pursuit ; at each shot the men pushed 
forward faster, and became more hopeful. Our 
advanced guard, led by Mr. Davis Canning, who be- 
sides being one of the bravest gentlemen to be met 
with, was a most excellent bushman, pressed on 
almost too impetuously, and in each turn in the 
river all eyes were strained to catch a glimpse 
of the enemy. It was a fine day, and though 
the nights were cold, the sun at mid-day was hot, 
and the men marching on empty stomachs began to 
suffer from fatigue. At last we came to a spot 
where Te Kooti had evidently encamped before cross- 
ing the stream, the fires being still alight. It was 
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past mid-day, well on to one o’clock, and we halted 
in the bed of the stream. The men took this oppor- 
tunity to remind me respectfully of my promise. No 
shots had been heard for some time. Hunger and 
fatigue began to tell on the bravest and the strongest 
of the force. The river swollen with snow water did 
not look inviting to cross, and I felt I had at last 
reached the limit of what was practicable. Eeluc- 
tantly and regretfully, I had acquiesced in the justice 
of my men’s representations, and in a few minutes 
more we should have begun to retrace our steps. 
My disappointment was I suppose apparent, for 
Captain Carr, of the Royal Artillery, begged me to 
allow him to make his way a httle further on through 
the bush upon our side of the river to the next bend 
in order to reconnoitre, adding the characteristic 
remark, “ And then if . I cannot see them we can return, 
consoling ourselves that we have trailed our coat 
through the Uriwera country, and nobody has dared 
to jump upon it.” 1 made no objection, and he dis- 
appeared in the bush. In a very short time he 
returned bright and cheerful, and the men crowded 
round to hear his report. Not a hundred yards, he 
said, beyond the next bend, there appeared to be an 
island in the river, and at that point the enemy was 
halted, apparently awaiting us. The distance was 
not great, perhaps four or five hundred yards in all, 
and no very great obstacle seemed to intervene. This 
intelligence changed the aspect of affairs. The men. 
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anxious before to return, now besought me to lead 
them on. I waited long enough to satisfy myself 
whether the enthusiasm was genuine, but when it 
was clearly the wish of the force to release me from 
my promise, the advance was ordered, and we 
plunged into the ford. The water was cruelly cold, 
at all points up to our waists, and in some spots 
deeper. To keep our powder dry, the men fastened 
their pouches round their necks and slung their car- 
bines muzzle downwards. The force of the stream 
was such that they had to form a sort of chain, six or 
eight holding hands to steady themselves against the 
stream, and to prevent falling over the boulder 
stones of the bed. We found that we had to cross 
two or thi’ee times in all before we reached the next 
bend where the enemy opened fire directly we ciime 
in sight. Taking cover behind some immense rocks 
until they had put themselves into trim, and had 
overcome the shivering and teeth-chattering caused 
by the coldness of the water, the men in a few 
minutes advanced resolutely to the attack. Captain 
Herrick, however, with the Maories, I had directed to 
re-cross the river to take the enemy on the island in 
flank and reverse. I cannot say Captain Herrick 
was very well seconded in his efforts by his men. 
The white volunteers were not trained soldiers and 
set a bad example to the Maori volunteers, but some 
of each force did fairly well, and several most 
gallantly. An oldchieffrom Hapier, Paul Kaiwhata, 
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got into position behind a rock in the bed of the 
stream and fired away as fast as he could load, 
though recognized by the ex-prisoners who knew 
him well, and addressed him by name. Captain 
Herrick, with a portion of his force, at length gained 
the position assigned to him, and fired upon Te 
Kooti’s right reai’. Upon this I directed the advance 
guard to move on, and unfortunately Captain Carr 
and Mr. Canning went with it. I had not regained 
the front of the column, as the scramble along the 
river bed was difficult, and I had been obliged to go 
back to despatch Captain Herrick’s force to make the 
movement I have described. By the time I did reach 
the spot the advance guard had been driven back with 
the loss of both Captain Carr and Mr. Canning. The 
former suffering from the infirmity of deafness, had 
not in all probability heard the voices of the advance 
guard calling them back, and thus fallen among the 
enemy. Mr. Canning was, however, shot dead lead- 
ing the men. I at once pushed on again and recovered 
the ground, though unhappily we could not find Mr. 
Canning’s body. The enemy were now retiring, and 
in so dense a bush we could no longer see distinctly 
as the winter evening was closing in. There was 
nothing for it therefore but to return. We had no 
food and several wounded. If there was a road or 
any dry spot to encamp we could not see to find it ; 
so I had to draw off the men before the twilight 
changed to dai’k, Luckily Te Kooti himself had 
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been wonnded, and had experienced losses heavier 
our own. He had been driven from the island, 
and was in full retreat towards Puketapu, a moun- 
tain in the TJriwera country, at the foot of which the 
action was fought. Had we had another hour’s day- 
light we should probably have turned his retreat 
into a flight and captured some of his pack horses 
with provisions. As it was, we had to return ignorant 
of his condition, and only guessing it by the fact that 
no attempt whatever was made, except a few desul- 
tory shots, probably from a few men left as a rear- 
guard, to molest us as we retired. W e bore off our 
wounded, however, getting them across the river 
with the greatest possible difliculty. We were 
wholly unable to carry away the dead. Ho one knew 
in what direction poor Captain CaiT had fallen, and 
our search for Mr. Canning had been unsuccessful. 
We knew him to be dead, as he had fallen with the 
advance guard, and had even sent back his revolver 
and carbine to me with the message that he had died 
doing his duty. It took sixteen men, eight on each 
side, to steady each bearer of a wounded man in 
crossing the river, and the few remaining of our force 
were required to protect the rear from attack, if it 
should be attempted. It was a great effort of endur- 
ance marching back to our blankets with the wounded 
through the night. The natives did not assist in this 
labour, but they provided a huge fire to dry the men 
after they had crossed the river for the last time. All 
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the night oui’ men toiled up the hill, carrying the 
wounded, a hiU so easy to descend in daylight and in 
high spirits, but at night with the groans of several 
seriously wounded men ringing in their ears, after 
the reaction from great excitement had set in, when 
hunger began to press upon them, and the hard frost 
of theUriwera country chilled them to the marrow 
of their bones, the long ascent at a snail’s pace was 
trying and painful to a degi’ee. It was mid-day 
before we reached the blankets. In ten minutes the 
cooked colt was devoured by the ravenous men, and 
the bleeding shank bones were struggled for to com- 
plete the meal. At 4 p.m., I ordered the force to 
march, and by that time a few hours’ rest had 
restored the strength so much tried in the twenty- 
nine hours of the previous day. Happily Mr. Gas- 
coigne had not failed us, and by marching two hours 
back towards the Hangaroa, the men were enabled 
to obtain a decent meal. The indecisive engagement 
of the Ruaki-ture undoubtedly tempered the triumph 
with which Te Kooti presented himself to the 
Hriwera; wounded, with a considerable loss, he had 
not quite the prestige which after Paparatu and 
Waihau he had gained. It was all we could do, and 
it had a certain moral eifect, hardly worth the cost of 
so many valuable lives to a superficial critic, but to 
the Maori mind a great deal nevertheless. To us 
who had come in brotherhood to help our fellow- 
countrymen of Poverty Bay, it was grievous to 
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think, that -what we, by ourselves, could only par- 
tially perform, must have been decisively successful had 
we had the assistance of the men whom we had gone 
so far and risked our lives to help. But it had been a 
feat of human endurance as well as of ordinary 

pluck ” such as the Colonial force had never before 
accomplished. To this day those who underwent 
the hardships and privations of those few days are 
wont to talk of them as Arctic travellers do of their 
more painful trials. Hardly as we Colonial troops 
can expect to meet with sympathy or encouragement 
in a Colony as yet too young to possess a national 
spirit, still it was with disgust even more than dis- 
appointment that our men found that the trade of 
politics had so influenced the leading professors of 
the art in the Colony, that no credit was given to 
them for their exertions, and that the honour which 
was their due was withheld by those who opposed 
the Government. 

The massacre three months later of those they 
knew best, and, alas ! many helpless ones whom they 
loved, was the direct consequence of the conduct 
of the Poverty Bay men, and doubtless they have 
regretted it since. We at the moment were sorrow- 
ing over the untimely death of our two gallant 
friends, Captain Carr and Mr. Canning, and felt very 
bitter, and could see no justification for the treatment 
we had experienced. 


CHAPTER III. 


OPENING OP THE WEST COAST CAMPAIGN. 

My share of the operations under Lieut.-Colonel 
McDonnell was of no importance, not worth men- 
tioning in itself, hut such as it was it tended to give 
that officer a moral and military support which he 
much needed at the time. 

I had returned from Patea and had resumed my 
seat in the Legislative Council, and was doing what 
1 could to support the Government in taking 
effectual steps to reinforce the troops, when one 
evening, early in October, I was unexpectedly sent 
for to his quarters by Colonel Haultain, the Defence 
Minister. I foxmd Mr. Booth, the resident magis- 
trate from Patea, with him, who was the bearer of 
the resignation of his command by Lieut.-Colonel 
McDonnell, on family grounds which were well 
understood and very sad. With his resignation 
he sent to the Ministry a suggestion that the 
command should be offered to me, and Colonel 
Haultain, in the name of the Cabinet, offered it 
to me accordingly. At that time I was a member 
of the Legislative Council, who, though professedly 
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on the side of those who were opposed to the con- 
tinnance of all the poAvers of the provinces, and 
therefore recognized Mr. Stafford in a general way 
as our leader, still had never taken any strong part 
on either side. I was also engaged in managing a 
considerable fern run, and in the serious struggle 
of reclaiming a large area of Avilderness and making 
it suitable for sheep. Times were bad, and sheep 
faiTners had much to do to keep afloat, Avith prices 
such as wool was pi'oducing. It had never occurred 
to me that I might be asked to serve continuously 
in the regular Colonial Force, or if it had I should 
have dismissed any such notion, as I could not 
alFord to do so. But noAv, when affairs seemed so 
critical, I doubted if I had a right to refuse to 
serve, temporarily at least. I therefore asked for 
a day or so to consider. Colonel Haultain accorded 
this to me, and I consulted the late Sir J. Richard- 
son and several old Imperial officers, of whom, in 
those days, there were many in Parliament. I 
placed myself unreservedly in their hands, in order 
to ascertain what seemed to them my duty. They 
all replied in the same sense, that unless it meant 
positive ruin to my affairs, I was bound to serve 
at least till the crisis Avas past. I had still a doubt 
Avhether I could assume the co m mand, for I had no 
other relation in the country on whom I could rely 
in case of accident to myselfj and my wife was in 
New Zealand. In such an event she would have 
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been friendless or dependent upon strangers. I 
therefore resolved to consult her before accepting 
the risk, and left for Napier with this object. But 
though it was hard upon her, my wife recognized 
that I must not evade my duty, and admitted that 
those I had consulted had decided rightly. I 
therefore made what arrangements at short notice 
I could and returned to Wellington. 

The fact of my acceptance of the command, or 
perhaps, more correctly, that of Lieut.-Colonel 
McDonnell’s retirement, restored to Mr. Stafford 
enough of his erring partisans to secure a substantial 
majority to the end of the Session, which was there- 
fore speedily brought to a close. 

I reached Wanganui on October 20th, 1868, on 
my way to Patea, and endeavoured to ascertain the 
position of affairs. Very much to my surprise, 
Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell did not come to see me, 
or afford me the least assistance. But there were 
many who were weU-informed and I soon got to know 
very fairly the position of affairs. It was a serious 
one. Titokowaru, flushed with success, had moved 
forward to a hill not far from and overlooking Patea, 
called “ G-entle Annie.” The last advanced post 
beyond Patea itself (Kakaramea) had been abandoned, 
and of open country round the township we held not 
a rood. The enemy, at the outbreak of hostilities 
but seventy strong, had, as he moved forward, been 
joined successively by the Tangahoe and Papakohe 
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hapus, and by many restless spirits from the Tara- 
naki and Waikato tribes. Secret negotiations were 
believed to be in progress with the Ngarauru or 
Waitotara hapu, the most numerous of the 
Ngatiruanui sub-tribes, which threatened a still more 
considerable accession to the numbers in rebellion. 
All these hapus were more or less, but the Hgarauru 
were very closely connected with the loyal Wan- 
ganuis, so that there was a danger of the 
whole of the West Coast tribes making common 
cause against the Government, and joining the 
standard of Titokowaru. To oppose the force openly 
in rebellion, and any further possible accessions to 
his ranks w'hich seemed dangerously likely to follow 
before long, we had but a miserable excuse for a 
military force. At Patea we had, after the troops 
had fallen back upon it, in consequence of the defeat 
of Te Ngutu, the remnants of Nos. 2 and 3 divisions 
of A.C., and the intact division from Napier No. 1, 
about fifty strong. No. 5 (Von Tempsky’s) division 
had mutinied, and were disbanded; so that there 
were but between seventy and eighty men fit for 
service in the whole three divisions at Patea, and 
of these some were occupied with the care of the 
wounded. 

There were also the fragments of the hurriedly- 
raised, and for the most part, wholly xmtrained 
levies from Patea and Wellington, Taranaki, and 
Nelson. These were reduced by casualties and 
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desertions, and their term of service was almost 
expired. The Taranaki and Nelson little corps were 
probably the most valuable of these, and might have 
been, or part might have been, induced to renew 
their period of service in the field. But the rest, 
the Wellington volunteers more especially, who had 
but a few days to serve, positively refused to remain 
a day longer than compelled by their engagement. 
There was no possibility of forcing these men to 
remain or continue to serve, and when they with- 
drew the force at Patea would be barely sufficient 
to hold the town and guard the hospital, magazines, 
and stores. 

To supplement the field force a body of 400 of the 
Wanganui tribe, including the old, the young, the 
weak, and the cowardly, had been hastily ordered 
up, and had gradually collected at Weraroa, 
where there were a few recruits of the armed 
constabulary lately sent up to be trained. This 
post, a mile or two to the right of the line of 
communication at Nukumaru, was itself accessible 
to wheel traffic by a road along a ridge close to a 
dense bush, but the track went no further. It was 
situated on the south of the Waitotara river at a 
spot which overhung that stream. It was most 
undesirable to permit the congregation of Wang- 
anuis at Weraroa. Their relationship to the 
Ngarauru, whose loyalty was more than suspected, 
made it imprudent to allow them to remain in the 
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immediate vicinity of the villages of that hapu-— but 
up to this all effort to induce them to move on to 
Patea had failed. Situated as the Colony then was, 
it would have been disastrous if a large section of 
the Wanganuis abeady much impressed by Titoko- 
waru’s successes had deserted with the arms and 
ammunition we had placed in their hands. Te 
Keepa— Kemp (as he is more commonly called)— and 
his immediate followers, comprising less than a 
quarter of the whole of this native multitude, alone 
could be absolutely depended upon. 

The white population of Wanganui and the 
country districts adjacent had but two volunteer 
corps, both cavalry ones, under arms. One, and the 
larger one, was under Captain Finnimdre, and had 
its headquarters in Wanganui itself, whilst a lesser, 
but veiy valuable one under Lieutenant Bryce, was 
composed of the actual residents of the neighbouring 
districts. There was no militia. 

On taking command I had formally intimated to 
the ministers my entire want of confidence in the 
Wanganui native gathering, the little use I thought 
they would be to me, and the distrust I felt in their 
loyalty. To this could only be replied that I must 
do my best with them till the Grovemment could 
procure more reliable troops. Having taken a day 
to consider such information as I could get, I resolved 
to proceed at once to Weraroa and endeavour to get 
these doubtful allies to move forward. On October 
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21st, accordingly, I left Wanganui and rode to 
Weraroa with, a small escort of the Wanganui 
cavalry, commanded as it happened hy Corporal 
John Ballance, till recently a cornet in the corps. 
The Defence Minister had summarily dismissed this 
gentleman and cancelled his commission on account 
of an article, more or less hostile to the Government, 
which had appeared in a newspaper of which he was 
the proprietor. I do not propose here to go into the 
merits of this case, hut may mention that Mr. 
Ballance, who has since filled some space in the 
political history of the Colony, did not on account 
of the punishment inflicted upon him suffer himself 
to he behind-hand in the duty of defending his 
district, hut re-enlisted in the ranks of his corps and 
continued to take part in its military duties, till its 
services were no longer required. An acquaintance 
thus formed ripened into a friendship of years. At 
Weraroa, with the able assistance of Mr. Booth, 
R.M., I was able to persuade the Wanganuis to 
march forward next day, and received satisfactory 
promises of good behaviour from all the chiefs. I 
then proceeded to Patea. In point of fact my 
command only extended northwards from the 
Whenuakura River, but being the senior ojficer 
Lieut.-Colonel Gorton who commanded at Wanganui, 
made no objection to my exercising control over 
Wairoa (now called Waverley) and Weraroa which 
were actually in his district, though held by my force. 
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At Patea I found the whole population of the 
district and all the stock crammed into the small 
intervening space between the town, the river, and 
the sea. It appeared that all had lost heart, and 
their tone resembled that of men when in a 
shipwreck ; all hope had been abandoned. In order 
therefore to make at least a show of more confidence, 
I lost no time in moving the whole force from the 
township and establishing m.y headquarters at 
Mr, Booth’s house, three-quarters of a mile in 
advance. There I encamped, stretching a line of 
tents from the river to the sea sand-hills. This step 
had at least the advantage of giving elbow-room, and 
space for the stock. It also made a demonstration 
easily seen from the enemy’s position, and it 
removed the men from the nightly orgies which of 
late had been too common in the town. The guard 
left that night in Patea nearly all got drunk, two of 
the men next morning were found to be seriously 
stabbed, and twenty-one prisoners, all of whom had 
been on duty, mth several others were paraded at 
my headquarters next day. Such a state of things 
made strong measures unavoidable. Therefore I at 
once appointed a Provost Marshal with large powers 
of summary punishment, and told otf a picquet of a 
few mounted troopers to prevent all intercourse 
between the towmship and camp. A canteen under 
strict regulations was opened, and under powers 
vested in me by recent legislation I closed the other 
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public bouses for the sale of liquor. These steps 
secured sobriety iu the force, and prevented a bad 
example being shown to the native auxiliaries 
hourly expected. These latter arrived in the 
evening, and at once made me feel how pitiable a 
position it was to be dependent to any extent upon 
them. The spot fixed for their camp did not suit 
them and they declined to encamp there. Hative 
dissatisfaction is always rather loudly expressed, and 
this was my first attempt to manage Maori allies. The 
difficulty was, however, at last got over practically 
by giving in to their claim, and they settled down. 

The repression of drunkenness, which had been 
rather neglected hitherto in the Patea force, was, 
however, but an essential preliminary to the task of 
making the men efficient and creating a military 
spirit among them. Discipline and training had not 
been sufficiently attended to before Te Ngutu, and 
after that disaster it had become difficult to find 
time to inculcate discipline or to train the men. 
Nevertheless, it did not admit of delay if the men 
were to fight, and I felt that I must act in some 
way at once or Titokowaru would neglect my force 
and invade the settled districts. I had already made 
a sort of demonstration by pitching tents to induce a 
belief that we had been reinforced, and I resolved to 
draw out the whole of the troops and the Wanganui 
natives, as a reconnaissance in force, to prove to the 
enemy that the tents were not unoccupied. 
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One day I had to occupy in completing the canap 
arrangements at Patea, and erecting a central redoubt 
and open works on the flanks of my positions and 
then on Sunday the 25ths I marched with all my 
available force and the native contingent under their 
chiefs and Mr. G-udgeon as their staff oificer. The 
Maories turned out readily enough, and from their 
scattered mode of marching made some display of 
numbers. We got to the ravine intervening between 
the open country and “ Gentle Annie,” Titokowaru’s 
camp, which was pitched in deep jungle, and fired 
a few shells at some 300 to 250 of his men who 
showed near the summit of the hill at a distance of 
about 1200 yards. Nothing more, however, could be 
done, nor had I intended to do more, as the bush 
ravine was both heavily wooded and precipitous, and 
to have gone round the head of it to attack the hill 
from the rear would have occupied more time than 
we could devote to the movement. We therefore 
returned before sunset to oixr lines. 

Next day, the 26th, ‘‘Governor” Hunia, a chief 
with a considerable following, again gave trouble 
about his camping ground ; not that he cared two- 
pence where he encamped, but simply to assert his 
own importance, and enjoy the impotence of “ i/ie 
FaheJia” Hunia was talked over at last, the more 
easily that he really had nothing to complain about. 

I now decided to pay oft* and dismiss the Welling- 
ton Rifles. I had no means of detaining them, their 
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time was almost up ; without a good deal of training 
they were of no use, and it seemed better to make a 
merit of necessity. They were thei’efore informed 
that they were free to go. I devoted the evening to 
an interview with the Maori chiefs, which though 
fairly satisfactory — inasmuch as they declared that 
they would fight while they remained — ^gave them 
an opportunity of telling me they would not long 
remain at the front, as they required to return home 
shortly to plant their crops. 

On October 27th I received from the Grovemment, 
despatches promising me recruits, approving my 
bringing up the Wanganui natives, and informing 
me that, though doing their best, it must be some 
time before the Maories could be replaced by reliable 
Europeans. I sent back the Wellington Rifles by 
the steamer that brought up my despatches, and 
ordered out our few mounted men with the natives 
to patrol the neighbourhood. This duty was cheer- 
fully performed, and the village of Hukatere burned, 
as the inhabitants had joined Titokowaru. 

On the 28th I sent an escort with four carts to 
supply Wairoa with a month’s provisions to prevent 
the embarrassment of having to send, as hitherto, 
almost daily supplies. Sub-Inspector Col. McDonnell 
had now some twenty or thirty recruits at Weraroa 
to support the fifty Wanganui natives whom I had 
been compelled to leave there rather against my will. 
An escort of 200 natives had been ordered to reinforce 
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the escort of the carts to Wairoa, but somehow they 
did not appear. This was their first actual instance 
of disobedience, and promised ill for the future. 
They endeavoured to put the blame on Mr. Gudgeon, 
their staft-officer, but it was clearly their own fault, 
not his. In the evening I had a further foretaste of 
what it was to have to rely upon so broken a reed as 
a tribal collection of Maories. I had reason to sus- 
pect that Titokowaru, if he had not yet moved round 
my flank by the bush inland, was likely to do so 
before long, and I therefore proposed at an evening 
meeting that the tribe should march in the night or 
early morning to Little Taranaki to reconnoitre. This 
village was one which the enemy would probably 
visit, even though not meaning to hold it, if he 
undertook the movement I expected. But many 
hours “korero ” was wasted. Commands are of no 
use unless they can be enforced, and the Wanganuis 
knew well enough I was unable to compel their 
obedience. Each chief, each reputed soothsayer or 
wiseacre, had a volume of eloquence to vent in 
opposition to my plan. The moon was unfavour- 
able, a peculiar star was unpropitious, and so on, 
and I had to put up with this rodomontade as well 
as I could. It would have been fatal to lose my 
temper I knew, because the Maories often act in this 
way for no other object than to “ raise your dander,” 
and if they fail it is easier to manage them after- 
wards. So I accepted the argument of the “ star ” 
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and deferred the expedition. Next day I took the 
mounted men myself by Oika to Wairoa and 
endeavoured to obtain intelligence. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be discovered of the enemy. Oika had 
not been burnt, though plundered by our natives, and 
our escort had not been molested in re-victualling 
Wairoa. Such as remained of the Patea temporary 
volunteers now agreed to serve a little longer, 
and were brought into our lines. The last of the 
cattle from Mr. Southwell’s farm were brought in 
under escort of our mounted men to diminish the 
I’isks of loss from marauding parties of the enemy. 
Next day all except a gun detachment of the Nelson 
and Taranaki temporary volunteers and one or two 
who enlisted in the A.G., I dismissed to their homes 
by the steamer and a clean sweep being then 

made of all the irregular troops, I wrote ui'gent 
despatches to Government pressing that in future 
all recruits should be enrolled in the A.C., and not 
as temporary volunteers. 

On the 31st “ Governor ” Hunia intimated to me 
that his men could only stop one week longer, and 
Eemp, on being referred to, told me regretfully 
that his men wished to go and could not be relied 
upon to stop. 

On November 1st Kemp and Hunia, with Mr. 
Gudgeon, moved out in the direction I had wished 
them to go before, and remained out aU night. 

On the 2nd, at daylight, a Mr. Kenrich, returning 
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from Wanganui brought me alarming intelligence. 
He had crossed the Waitotara at its mouth, and 
there learned that Titokowaru’s force had made its 
way to the river, the Europeans in occupation of 
native runs only escaping with their lives with 
difficulty, leaving their stock and effects behind 
them, and that the Ngarauru (Waitotara tribe) had 
risen, and joined the enemy. Soon afterwards the 
native force returned, and informed me that they 
had visited New Taranaki and Putatahi, and that 
the enemy on his march had visited those villages, 
and was probably now moving on Wanganui. 


CHAPTER IV. 




THE EEVEESB AT MOTHEOA. 

I AT once made up my mind to transfer my head- 
quai’ters with all the available A.C. (70), and 
such Patea volunteers as I still had, to Wairoa, 
and endeavour to prevent Titokowaru’s incursion 
into the settled districts beyond the Waitotara. 
I felt sure the Government would approve my 
action, though I technically left the district over 
which my command extended. If the Hgarauru 
had joined I knew Titokowaru’s force must be 
largely increased, probably to 500 or 600 at least, 
so to approach equality in numbers I must rely 
on the friendly natives. Therefore they were 
ordered to Wairoa, and a section under Hunia 
obeyed, and followed the little column of Europeans 
sent in advance to Wairoa. But the bulk of the 
Wanganuis marched down the coast to the Waito- 
tara mouth. This was not ascertained till evening; 
and happily at the same time intelligence reached 
me that a new recruit division from Auckland had 
disembarked at Wanganui, and was on its march 
to join the Field Force. 

I now examined Captain Hawes, who commanded 
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the settlers at Wairoa, who had enrolled themselves 
as militiamen, and erected a strong redoubt. His 
force, about sixty of all kinds, had not been idle 
under him. He had patrolled the whole of the 
surrounding country, and the day before Titoko- 
waru’s arrival had visited Moturoa, a clearing in 
the bush at the foot of the Okotuku hill, where 
we had vaguely learned the enemy was now en- 
camped. Captain Hawes readily agreed to bring 
some of his men, and to guide a column to Moturoa, 
where he assured me there was no kind of fortifica- 
tion, only a day or two before. I saw that in 
that case the sooner we attacked the less proba- 
bility there would be of a pah being erected, or 
at least completed, and therefoi’e the more hopeful 
my chances. Consequently I resolved to move 
before daybreak, and endeavour to engage Titoko- 
waru before his fortifications were ready. Ho. 6 
came up late in the afternoon, and a very fine body 
of young men they were. The commanding officer. 
Captain Roberts, favourably impressed me, and I 
was delighted to find the men eager to go into 
action next day, though just arrived from a long 
march and sea voyage. They were rather a young 
average of men, and I thought it best to take 
out of the ranks those who appeared the weakest 
and youngest, and to leave them in the redoubt 
to take the place of the Wairoa settlers, who, to 
the number of about forty, were to accompany the 
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expedition. I now gave out orders for the march, a 
little after midnight, of all the troops except No, 6, 
giving that division an hour or two’s more rest. 
When all were told, the European available force, 
including the Waverley (Wairoa) settlers, was about 
190 strong. During the evening and through the 
night the Wanganuis held high “ korero.” Un- 
happily, besides the enemy in front, we had a worse 
enemy in rear. 

There were persons so unpatriotic, and so vde, as 
in this extremity to be willing to obstruct, to 
hamper and intrigue, solely to gi’atify political or 
personal hostility to the Government and to myself. 
I was, in truth, unknown to these snakes in the 
grass. What my personal offence was I do not 
to this day know, but that from the hour I assumed 
command to the day that I sailed for Auckland, 
leaving the West Coast, freed from the rebel occu- 
pation that I found it in, and reposing in a peace 
which has ever since been unbroken, I was opposed 
pertinaciously, insubordination preached to my men, 
and my smallest action criticized with relentless 
spite, if not contorted and misrepresented. 

My first experience of this was what occurred 
this night. I had no confidence in the horde of 
friendly natives under my orders. The composition 
of the body was at variance with all military 
organization. Orders were regarded as themes for 
discussion, and obeyed or not, as seemed fit. 
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During the night of the 6th and 7th certain 
Europeans, whose names I know hut do not care 
at this distant time to specify, came to my camp. 
The “ opposition ” at Wanganui had been annoyed 
at my success in inducing the native force to 
move up to Patea. It was still more irritated to 
find that they appeared to get on well with me. 
It became, in consequence, important to them to 
prevent my utilizing their services. Certain depu- 
ties accordingly came up after daz’k to Wairoa, 
and attended the native korero, employing all 
their influence to dissuade the tribe from taking an 
effective part in the anticipated action next day, 
using freely the names of Messrs. Fox and McLean. 
I learned from Te Keepa (as much as he chose then 
to tell me) that mischief had been life among his 
people. I was also informed to the same effect 
by some Europeans of undeniable reliability and 
experience, who warned me that the natives might, 
or some might, prove of no use or treacherous. 

This was in no way a matter of surprise, though 
it certainly did astonish me to hear that my own 
countrymen, whom I had disobeyed orders to 
protect, and for whom I was about to engage in 
a very unequal struggle, should have been base 
enough to stab me thus in the dark. I hope their 
patrons did not know, and would not have approved 
the full turpitude of their action, though done in 
their name. 
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The night proved to be dark and showery. For 
the first time the men had been deliberately made 
to encamp, or rather bivouac, without tents, at a 
place where tents might have been brought. But 
I had told the Grovernment, on taking command, 
that all impedimenta must be abandoned directly I 
was able to move at all, and that the force must 
march as in my early days we marched in South 
Africa. The spirit ration, too, we had dropped, and 
it is possible that there may have been some friction 
caused by these sudden changes. Not, however, 
among the men. These from that day forward 
never once complained of the hardships and priva- 
tions it was their fate to suffer under my command. 
All saw its necessity. AJl knew I suffered the same 
myself, and all cheerfully responded to a tax upon 
their endurance and discipline which they recognized 
to be unavoidable. 

We marched then with all our Patea A.C. and part 
of Captain Hawes’ mihtia volunteers from Wairoa 
towards Okotuku at midnight. Night marches are 
always dreary and more or less dispiriting, but the 
Europeans showed no lack of wiUingness. At day- 
light, or near it, I halted outside of the bush and 
directed Captain Hawes to employ his militia — who 
being aE actual settlers in the district, and mostly 
married, I did not wish to use in the bush — in throw- 
ing up a smaU earthwork as a protection if we had to 
retire, and to form a reserve to guard the ammunition. 
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No. 6, Roberts’ Division, and about fifty Wanganui 
natives under Te Keepa joined me as day broke. 
We unloaded our men, leaving their blankets and 
haversacks at the earthwork Captain Hawes was 
erecting, and then moved on. The road entered the 
bush by a cleared path some twelve feet broad and 
led up to a pah which had been erected during the 
last two days and nights on an open clearing of 
about 150 yards square. As soon as I came in sight 
of this work I halted and concealed my men. I 
then detached No. 1 Division and Kemp’s (Te 
Keepa’s) natives to move I’ound by our right, 
dii'ecting them to get close to the pah and assail it 
on that flank while I assaulted it in front. No. 6 
I extended on my left. Up to that moment we 
believed that the work, though apparently complete 
in the front, could not have been finished in rear, 
and that our men dashing at the open gorge must 
be able to penetrate the pah. A signal was dxily 
arranged when Kemp and No. 1 should be ready 
in the bush. 

Behind us fifty more natives under Wirihana 
reached the edge of the bush. The rest, graduated 
according to their courage or loyalty, were at certain 
distances along the road sitting down. The great 
“ General Mete Kingi,” who was the worst disposed 
of them aR, having got no further than a pistol shot 
from the Wairoa redoubt where he and the largest 
section of his tribe squatted to awmt events. 
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We in the centre shivering in the raw damp of 
the morning noticed that no dogs barked, no natives 
seemed moving to collect wood to light fires which 
at that hour in the vicinity of any kainga or resting- 
place of Maories might have been expected, and we 
called to mind Kemp’s remark that he feared they 
had had warning of our coming. That treachery 
was afoot among our native allies I have no doubt. 
They were impressed by Titokowaru’s remarkable 
successes, by the comparative ease with which he 
had gained possession of so large a district, and by 
the defection of their relatives the Ngarauru. The 
sequel shows, that even if not warned the previous 
evening by the Wanganuis, at least Titokowaru was 
aware of our approach and fully prepared. 

At length the signal was given from our right 
front, and the storming party under Major Hunter 
sprang from its concealment and moved rapidly 
towards the left flank of the pah at a double, No. 1 
and Kemp’s party opening a hot fire on the enemy. 
Nothing could have been finer than the way in 
which Major Hunter led his select body of old 
soldiers. He had his brother killed two months 
before at Te Ngutu to avenge, he had to vindicate 
himself from a wanton and most untrue charge of 
dilatoriness in going to the rescue of the Turu-Turu- 
Mokai garrison when it was surprised, and no one 
who saw him that morning could doubt that he 
would do and dare anything to achieve these objects. 
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I went with the stonners but, my mind being fully 
occupied, I forgot in doing so to leave behind a long 
mackintosh coat I had been wearing. We got close 
to the angle of the work and Hunter passed on to 
the rear of it. I stumbled over my coat and fell, 
and Kemp, thinking me shot, sprang up from behind 
a log close by to help me. Though within a few 
yards of the pah, however, I was unhurt, and I 
pushed on to find a weak spot in the palisade. 
Simultaneously with the advance of the stormers, 
the enemy had opened fire, the first shot wounding 
one of our men in the roadway before a single man 
gained the open clearing. The fire was hotly kept 
up and replied to by Kemp and No. 1 Division from 
our right advance. Major Hunter and most of his 
men got safely past the front of the work, and they 
were searching for a gate or unfinished spot, when 
he and two others were hit. 

Poor Hunter was shot in the thigh through the 
femoral artery, and though I tried to staunch the 
bleeding, the effect of such a wound is so swift, that 
in less than two minutes he was speechless and 
beyond human aid. Nevertheless, the three men 
who supported him stood by him, and though one, 
if not two, were shot in bearing him out, their 
places were at once taken by others, and he was 
eventually carried from the field. I now satisfied 
myself that short as had been the time, and in- 
credible though it seemed, the pah at Moturoa, 
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unlike that at Te Ngutu, was completely closed in 
and entrance only obtainable by small underground 
passages. The palisade, which did not look a 
formidable one from outside, some months later I 
was able to examine at my leisure and found to be 
a double row of stout green timber, with a ditch and 
bank behind, from which the defenders fired from loop- 
holes or interstices in the palisade almost on the level 
of the ground. It had by this time become clear, 
too, that the force and appliances at my command 
were not sufficient to take a closed-in fortification 
so strongly held, and that to persevere would only 
cause a useless waste of life. I therefore directed 
a deliberate and orderly retreat to cover the removal 
of such wounded as we already had lost. The 
natives under Te Keepa became the first rearguard, 
being shortly after replaced by No. 1 Division, which 
retired through the bush under Captain Goring with 
great regularity and order. I now sent for No. 6 
Division, which, with Captain Eoberts at its head, 
came up at the double in single file, and crossing 
the rear, knelt down in skirmishing order to allow 
the other division to withdraw. Te Keepa halted 
when he regained the roadway with some of his 
men. No. 8, retiring skirmishing, was now attacked 
by the enemy almost all along the line, and nearly 
hand to hand. Through the jungle the deep voice 
of the gallant commander rang out continually, 
“Be steady, my men, stick together,” and each 
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time a cheery reply, “ We will, sir,” might have 
been heard in answer from the “young division.” 
ISTo. 6 retained the name of the “ Young Division ” 
which I gave it when it joined me till the end of 
the hostilities. At one point, so hotly did the 
enemy press, that one of our men was seized and 
terribly wounded by tomahawk cuts, so as to present 
the appearance of a crimped fish. His comrades 
unluckily devoted their energies to tearing him away 
from his assailants instead of shooting them down, 
and though they saved their man, the enemy only 
lost one of his number at that spot. 

The fire of the Terry and Calisher breechloaders 
was, however, so hot and well sustained that the 
enemy ceased to press so heavily on Captain Roberts, 
and he was thus, after a short time, enabled to 
extricate his division. Meanwhile I had gone to 
find Te Keepa, who was searching in and near the 
roadway for wounded men. In this he seemed to 
me to expose himself, with utter disregard of danger, 
and I remonstrated with him to little purpose ; for 
until satisfied that not a wounded man remained, he 
persisted in examining the ground near where the first 
fire had reached us. At last he consented to with- 
draw, and all the force by degrees, still showing 
front to the enemy, retired on Captain Hawes’ 
entrenchment. Here I made the men reform their 
divisions, and commence retiring slowly by fours in 
column of route. Alternately each division from the 
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front extended, knelt down, and prepared to relieve 
tlie rearguard as it retired skirmishing. As each 
rearguard passed its relief, it reformed fours, and 
rejoined the column. Thus no rearguard had to 
fight more than 150 yards at most, and was sure of 
support. 

I had meanwhile sent to Wairoa for carts to take 
away the wounded, who were so numerous as to 
embarrass my small force, for the Maoris did not 
assist in this duty except in one remarkable instance. 
The enemy being drawn out at the edge of the bush, 
fired heavily on the redoubt, where there were still 
some men loitering in spite of orders, looking for 
articles they had lost. One of these, a native chief, 
who chose to expose himself by ostentatiously stand- 
ing on the parapet calling out defiance to the enemy, 
was at length shot in the lungs. Few were about, 
and the rearguard had passed, I hurried back with 
Kemp who, seeing no one helping the wounded 
man, who was a relative of his own, took him in his 
arms and carried him in safety to the column. The 
enemy now advanced in a long line of skirmishers, 
but would not close, nor at the distance he main- 
tained was it possible to do him much injury. I 
therefore sent for the Armstrong guns to advance 
from the Wairoa redoubt and take up a position 
from which they could fire effectively. After we 
had safely retired something over two miles, and 
despatched our wounded to Wairoa in the carts, the 
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guns opened on the enemy and fortunately hit off 
the range at once. This had the desired effect, and 
drove off his skirmishers, enabling us to resume our 
march unmolested to Wairoa, 

The returns of casualties showed that in this 
unfortunate engagement we had lost as follows 

Killed — 1 officer, Major Hunter. 

4 men. 

Wounded— 20. 

Missing— 1 1 ; of whom 3 were killed. 

It was a vei’y heavy loss and might well have 
dispirited the force. But the effect on the men was 
very different. Hardly had I reached Wairoa, when 
I was requested to see them and begged to resume 
the attack next day. It was certainly a gratifying 
proof that their morale was not impaired, and that 
their spirit was untamed, but hampered as I was 
with wounded, separated too from supplies, and 
Patea, where my reserve ammunition and stores 
were collected, and which was almost without 
defenders, I could not hesitate what course I should 
adopt. With wounded it is a recognized principle 
to move them if possible to the hospital where they 
are to remain, before the effect of the shock to the 
system has worn off. Therefore, I sent mine under 
an escort of No. 1 Division in carts to Patea at once, 
and took steps to fall back behind the Waitotara to 
be able to keep between Titokowaru and the settlers 
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of Wanguui. I also took away such, women and 
children as wished to leave under escort of the 
troops. New Zealand had no force but mine, small 
as it was, and the enemy each day gaining strength 
could, if unopposed, reach Wanganui in two marches. 
It was true that two companies of H.M.’s 18th Regi- 
ment held that to^vn, and with their discipline and 
training could have kept a host of Maories at bay. 
But their orders restricted them to the defensive, 
and they could not have moved outside of the town. 
Therefore if Titokowaru had moved rapidly, all 
the dwellera in the suburbs must have retreated to 
the town, and all access to the country and com- 
munication by land with me would have been lost. 
I felt it, therefore, to be my duty, though by doing 
so I left my district altogether, to cross the Waito- 
tara and place myself between the enemy and my 
feRow-settlers, trusting to be reinforced either by 
volunteer militia or by recruits to the constabulary 
before the enemy, who were not pushing on as fast 
as his interests should have suggested to him, barred 
the road to the colony. 

I now wrote to the Grovernment, placing my 
resignation in their hands, if in their opinion I had 
failed to do what was possible at Moturoa, or if the 
interests of the colony demanded my removal. 

With the rehcs of my force I then crossed the 
Waitotara and took post at Nukumaru, leaving 
No. 1 Division and some other men to defend Patea. 
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The G-overnment generously decided to support 
me in my command. "Wanganui at the eleventh 
hour had responded to the appeal of the officer 
commanding, and sent me fifty militia to hold the 
Weraroa redoubt, I’eleasing a few constabulary who 
were there. 

The friendly natives made off to Wanganui, and 1 
strengthened my camp at Nukumaru by an irregular 
parapet fitted to the ground, rather than to any 
symmetrical outline. 

Patea with No. 1 A.C. and its other defenders was 
safe from a Maori attack. Wairoa with its redoubt 
was also safe, and liad been recently victualled for a 
month. Nothiiig I had found intact had been 
sacrificed, though the field force had fallen back to 
Nukumaru to await reinforcements. 

To my front was Weraim — in itself not a valuable 
position, neither protecting a road or line of com- 
munication, nor even forming a post of observation. 
There were those at Wanganui who exaggerated the 
importance and prestige of the post. But to me it 
was simply a drag on my operations, unless at least 
reliable as an outpost for observation. But Titoko- 
waru had by this time passed the Waitotara himself 
unseen from it, and had taken post between my 
camp and the redoubt, and in that position com- 
manded my flank in any movement I made to supply 
or communicate with the garrison. 

I had been promised aid from Wanganui, and 
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that of 1000 nominal militiamen on the roll fifty- 
more -would he sent up to the front to enable me 
to relieve the force holding Weraroa -which, though 
I regarded it as absolutely useless, local superstition 
had invested with so much importance in the mind 
of the Wanganui native and European public. My 
force, including aU the remaining men of No. 6 A.C. 
and certain fragments of other divisions, with a few 
men whom I still had on pay of the temporary 
local forces, was not above 160 in number. The 
Wanganui friendly natives had long disappeared, 
and Titokawaru in my front was building a pah at 
the edge of the bush with 700 followers. 

The Government meanwhile was doing its best 
to enrol and equip further recruits. But in those 
days, and under Mr. Stafford’s government, loans 
were not utilized for the defence of the Colony, 
and the sums voted were insufficient for such an 
emergency as now stared us in the face. Economy 
therefore was imperative, though with singular 
courage Mr. Stafford and Colonel Haultain did aU 
that could possibly be done with such means as were 
obtainable, and strained every nerve to support me. 
Consequently, though as yet without sufficient force, 
I felt justified in attempting to hold my ground 
close to Titokowaru if he permitted me to do so. 
The detachment of Wanganui militia, all smart lads 
under Captain Powell who had relieved Sub- 
Inspector McDonnell at Weraroa, had enabled 
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that oificer to rejoin, my field force with his 
detachment of thirty men. Day by day a stray 
recruit joined my ranks, and at length, on the 12th, 
the Defence Minister to my great relief arrived at 
my headcjuarters. He announced the arrival at 
Wanganui of a new Division No. 7 imder Sub- 
Inspector Brown and their march to join me. He 
also brought some twenty more Wanganui militia 
who were all that he could get to relieve Captain 
Powell’s force next day according to promise at 
Weraroa. Unluckily No. 7 Division did not reach 
the camp till after dark, and such was the universal 
terror which Titokowaru’s cannibal atrocities had 
created, that I feared these young soldiers would 
hardly get through the night without a panic. This 
actually occurred. I had lain down fully dressed in 
expectation of something of this kind, having only 
recently returned from visiting the sentries, when 
one of these latter created an alarm by firing his 
rifle. I knew that this must have been a recruit’s 
folly, and was almost instantly on the ground, among 
the men who, huddled together behind the parapet, 
were spreading a senseless panic in the camp. 
However, by sternly rebuking the officers for not 
restoring order, and ordering the divisions to fall 
in at once, and the rolls to be called, we soon got 
them into some sort of order, and were able to turn 
in again and finish our night’s rest. One recruit, 
however, disappeared and deserted m the panic. 



The Defence Minister was much impi-essed with 
this proof of how much remained to be done before 
our men could be relied on, and when he further 
heard the Weraroa garrison firing heavily all night, 
and next day saw how long a flank I must leave 
open to attack every time I moved with reinforce- 
ments or supplies to that point past Titokowaru’s 
position, he resolved that the redoubt was not worth 
the risk of its retention. Firstly, to have done so 
meant an immediate deduction of thirty men from 
the field force as only twenty instead of fifty 
militia had come up ; and, secondly, it was clear that 
to keep open communication with the redoubt must 
have involved an abandonment of every other duty 
of the field force, and compelled it to remain at 
Nukumaru, whatever Titokowaru might do, in order 
to fight an almost daily engagement to cover the 
escort with supplies, along the narrow ridge sur- 
rounded by bush which forms the only practical 
approach. 

Colonel Haultain would not thus hamper the 
only force the Government possessed, and was too 
generous to throw the odium of abandoning the 
position on me. He therefore gave orders to cause 
the immediate withdrawal of the garrison, whose time 
was out, and who must have been relieved at all 
events at once. All stores that would otherwise 
faU into the hands of the enemy were ordered to be 
destroyed. The ammunition was brought off, but 
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the supplies and spirits in the settlers’ hut adjoining 
could not be removed, and the whare was con- 
sequently burnt. Captain Powell reached the camp 
without molestation, the whole force being brought 
up to hold the ground between the enemy and the 
road. He reported that the redoubt had been fired 
into during the night, and that the garrison had 
replied to the shots. 

It is probable that the attack was by a recon- 
noitring party and chiefly intended to discover the 
strength of the garrison and the position. But the 
Wanganui lads could not have known how soon the 
parapet might be swarming with assailants, and 
their behaviour was admirable. They remained all 
night under arms, firing at any suspicious object, or 
replying to any shot directed towards them, with 
perfect coolness and confidence. Their behaviour 
showed how much assistance we should have derived 
from the Wanganui militia, if it had at this critical 
time turned out, until we were able to obtain 
recruits. 

I do not propose to examine the j>ros and cons of 
the vexed question why at this sole place in Hew 
Zealand public danger failed to induce the adult 
male population to turn out under arms in accord- 
ance with the militia law. Auckland, New Plymouth, 
Napier, Wellington, and even Taurangaand Opotiki, 
had always complied with the requirements of the 
law ; but from one cause or another it broke down 
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at Wangaaui. It was not a new ditficulty, it was a 
resistance to authority of some months date, which 
in all prohahility would not have arisen in the 
beginning if the enemy had then, as now, been 
almost upon them. With two companies of H.M.’s 
18th to protect their town and families, at no place 
could the requirements of the Militia Act have been 
more easily or safely carried out. But men had 
become stiff-necked in their opposition, which the 
Grovemment, in such troublous times, had no power 
to put down. Personally, I had but an imperfect 
knowledge of the condition of things in the district, 
and, moreover, I had really no command over it, 
and had only taken upon me to enter it in order 
to try to keep betAveen the enemy and the settle- 
ments. So I did not interfere, though I urged on 
the Government the absolute necessity of enrolling a 
special force which might be relied upon at aU times 
to confront the increasing force of Titokowaru, 
rather than attempt to rely on a law which 
had at all events in this instance proved inopera- 
tive. 

Colonel Haultain remained but a short time in 
my camp, and returned to Wanganui, where the 
Governor and Premier had arrived. I set myself 
to work to try to train my recruits a little, and to 
teach them at least how to use arms which many 
had never handled before. The inexplicable inaction 
of the enemy so close to our front lost him his 
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golden opportunity to complete Hs already unequalled 
triumphs by stamping out the small force opposed 
to him. Had he resolutely attacked my lines before 
the last recruits joined, or even directly after, as 
they were hardly reliable at first, he should have 
been able to destroy us. He had three times our 
force, his men were flushed with success, they were 
active and well armed, and even granting that we 
had shown a stubborn resistance, the issue could not 
have been doubtful. A nucleus might, and would 
have fought bravely, but the great bulk of the force 
might too probably have given way, though so doing 
might have caused a massacre. 

Happily, however, after a few days, Titokowaru’s 
opportunity was lost, and I desired no better 
than to be attacked by daylight in force. I had 
little dread of a night attack. Natives, with all 
their courage, are of little use in the dark, and never 
willingly move during night. I may except the 
IJriweras from this, as they are singular in con- 
ducting their operations during that portion of the 
twenty-four hours. But I was pretty confident 
Titokowaru would not, and the result justified my 
confidence. I now waited on His Excellency at 
Wanganui, but nothing was decided, nor indeed could 
be decided, except to endeavour to obtain reinforce- 
ments. The militia clearly would not turn out, or 
at least so it seemed ; and as to the natives, Te Keepa 
had strongly advised me to have nothing to do with 
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them unless the force raised were picked men, and 
actually sworn in and enrolled. I therefore returned 
to my camp, and had the satisfaction of finding the 
men daily gaining more confidence in themselves, 
and more expertness with their weapons. 


CHAPTER V. 


BECALLED TO THE BAST COAST. 

I HAD in my force men who amounted to 350 all 
told, and recruits to a larger number were daily 
expected. There were also a few mounted men, but 
not enough to be used independently in action, though 
sufficient to meet requirements of postal communica- 
tion. Unexpectedly I received a despatch from the 
Defence Minister. By it I was informed that the 
orders that it contained were imperative, and that they 
must be implicitly obeyed without remonstrance or 
delay, as circumstances had rendered them absolutely 
necessary. I was directed to fall back with all my 
force behind the Kai-iwi stream, and so dispose them 
as to hold that line of defence, Ho orders could 
have been more unwelcome. I was daily gaining 
strength both from increasing efficiency and the 
number of my force. The enemy, who had permitted 
me to hold my ground when so weak, could not now 
by attacking me have gained any advantage. The 
settlers were beginning to regain confidence, and the 
stock was still on their locations, and if these were 
not removed with me would be lost when I retired. 
But for the imperative expressions of the despatch 
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I would have ridden to Wanganui to assure the 
Minister that I could hold my ground and, with 
reinforcements, resume the oifensive. But reading 
between the lines of my orders, I felt sure that some 
misfortune unknown as yet to me had occurred, and 
that this retrograde movement was dictated by stem 
necessity, I therefore immediately and loyally 
obeyed the instructions, but I decided that these 
did not amount to requiring such haste as might 
oblige me to abandon any public or private property 
in my camp, or prevent my doing my best to remove 
the settlers’ stock. 

The news of our retreat was accordingly conveyed 
to all those settlers whom I could reach, and every 
cart or waggon was impounded for the settlers’ 
baggage. The sheep and cattle first began to move, 
collected by the settlers aided by my mounted men, 
then the carts loaded to the top, and the guns and 
ammunition followed. Then the troops in the 
blinding rain fell in, and took the Wanganui road, 
Tiflltiog behind each ridge. Lastly, the small cavalry 
force, insignificant in numbers, and therefore I hoped 
likely to provoke attack, spread over a large extent 
of country, as a covering rear-guard of skirmishers. 
The enemy showed outside his pah. But whether 
the rain or the prospects of a conflict in the open 
deterred him, I do not know. This was dis- 
appointing. In the open I believed we could fight 
and win against double our numbers, and would 
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dearly have liked to have made ourselves felt before 
withdrawing. But it was not to he. The enemy 
would not follow us, though we moved slowly and 
halted often in that hope. Nor even did he 
molest our mounted skirmishers, who endeavoured 
to provoke and induce him to come on. We could 
therefore do nothing beyond reti’eating as we were 
ordered, except helping as much as possible the poor 
settlers whose stock was necessarily driven off to 
save it from the enemy. It was not a pleasant task. 
Settler after settler asked me, who was powerless, 
what he was to do with his stock when he drove it 
beyond the country to fresh pastures where it could 
not be gi’azed, and of course I could give them no 
assurance either of compensation or even of gi-azing 
ground. It was a sad day in my life, a continual 
recurrence of episodes most grievous to a soldier 
and a colonist. I needed all my convictions that so 
high-minded a soldier as Colonel Haultain must have 
had abundant reason or he would not have given so 
imperative an order. But my orders were carried 
out before nightfall, all public and private property 
in my camp and such stock as could be collected 
behind the new frontier line. Thus from the 
Waingongoro to the Kai-iwi the rebels had possession 
of a district recently settled and occupied by our 
fellow-colonists except where our flag stiU flew at 
Patea and Wairoa, which were strong enough to 
hold their own and protect as much ground as their 
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rifles covered outside. I made tlie best disposition 
of the troops as I could in a hurried manner, and 
then, having accomplished my painful task, rode 
into Wanganui to ascertain if possible the reading of 
the riddle which without some light I could not 
decipher. 

It was speedily aiforded me. The district of 
Poverty Bay near Turanganui, now called Gisborne, 
had been surprised by Te Kooti in the night and the 
settlers, including Major Biggs, the E.M., and his 
young wife and child with many others of both 
sexes, had been murdered at their homes or in 
their beds, and a tragedy enacted which on so 
large a scale was without a parallel in the story 
of our struggles with the native tribes of New 
Zealand. 

The Government, without a force except my own 
with the smallest pretence of discipline, was doing 
its best. It had engaged native allies, arming them 
and paying them for the protection of the settlement, 
and had given Mr. McLean, their agent at Napier, 
where he was also Superiatendent, the fullest powers 
to take aU steps he nrdght deem necessary for the 
public safety. Mr. Stafford gave him his cmte 
blanche, which was aU he could give. He had no 
men, and had already exhausted every effort to raise 
even the small force with me. It was evident that till 
the East Coast was in safety we could not attempt 
any risk on the West. To advance with half the 
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numerical force of Titokowaru and with untrained 
men was not, of course, a step any Government 
could have sanctioned. Mr. McLean was sanguine 
that with the native allies alone he could recover 
our prestige and restore tranquillity to Poverty Bay. 
And while he made the attempt, I was to contract 
my defence to within the limit of the Kai-iwi stream, 
and erect blockhouses on which the settlers could 
retreat if Titokowaru’s men made raids towards us. 
Recruits continued to join me, and the defensive 
line was clearly defined in front of Woodall’s redoubt, 
and between that point and the sea. The Defence 
Minister at length explained to me a further dilemma 
of the Government, caused by a despatch from Mr. 
McLean pressing the sending at least of 200 
European troops. These were not as yet enrolled in 
New Zealand, unless by weakening my force, and 
yet if Poverty Bay was to be saved no one better 
than Mr. McLean knew that undisciplined natives 
would never accomplish it. Meanwhile, every 
obstacle had been placed in the way of the Govern- 
ment, and the local press had informed the Colony 
that a massacre had occurred through laches of the 
StaiFord Ministry. Mr. McLean was the trusted and 
confidential agent, but he never once accepted the 
true responsibility of the disaster, every ounce of 
which should have been borne by him unless he 
sheltered himself under that of a subordinate officer, 
Major Biggs, who no longer lived to tell the world 
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what, if any, orders he had received from the 
Government agent. I know the facts pretty well, 
as I knew all the actors in the foregoing, and I limit 
my accusations of Mr. McLean to absolute and stolid 
apathetic indifference. I honestly believe he gave 
no thought to Major Biggs, or Poverty Bay, and that 
he did not share Mr. Richmond’s terrible anxiety any 
more than he did his political responsibility. I 
received from Major Biggs, some days after his 
death, an explanation which I thoroughly believe. 
He knew Te Kooti was advancing. He knew, he 
told me, every detail of his force and its numbers, 
and knew that Poverty Bay was its destination. He 
said he knew the settlers must be called in, but, 
feeling what it must entail upon them, he had 
hesitated to expose them to such sacrifices till the 
last moment ; now, however, he must do so, and next 
day he would. Alas, poor fellow ! — one of the 
bravest and gentlest men in the Colony, he and his 
wife of a year and their newly-bom infant aU perished 
that night, and Mr. McLean used their fate as a 
means of exciting the public and political opinion 
against the Government, which had treated and 
trusted him with a magnanimity he hardly deserved 
or was able to appreciate. Meanwhile, I had laid 
before Government a memorandum offering to go 
myself with all the men who were really trustworthy, 
and to leave the district in the interior fully defended. 
This memorandum the Government considered for 
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some days, and they finally adopted my suggestions. 
I asked for two or three days, and, at the end of that 
time, undertook to embark my most reliable 
European troops, after having placed Wairoa and 
Patea in a position of safety, and disposed my 
remaining troops on the Kai-iwi frontier line so as to 
protect Wanganui. I might mention here that while 
a few infantry scattered along the river might have 
deterred the enemy from crossing, and given some 
feeling of confidence to our settlers, it was impossible 
to ensure absolute safety to all the scattered home- 
steads and stock more inland and easily approached 
through the bush by unperceived foraging parties of 
the enemy moving early in the morning or at night. 
One single Maori might probably, if sufficiently well 
acquainted with the country, have done immense 
harm with one box of matches and then escaped 
unseen and unharmed into the recesses of the bush. 
It will therefore be understood what value in pro- 
tecting the district, now the last remaining, I placed 
upon the two corps of cavalry volunteers which had 
enrolled themselves. The larger one was composed 
of young men, chiefly active, energetic young 
fellows, good riders, and having a considerable 
knowledge of the whole country. The corps, 
wearing a gay imiform, and with a great deal of 
the tone and aspirations of the dragoon, was com- 
manded by Captain Finnimore, and among its 
members was Mr. John Ballance, subsequently 
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distinguislied in another arena. The remaining 
corps was almost exclusively composed of actual 
country yeoman settlers, men to whom the saddle 
was their accustomed resting-place, and who knew 
every nook and corner of the district. Hardly a 
farm holding but was represented in their ranks, 
and they were under the command of Lieutenant 
John Bryce, an officer who possessed all their 
confidence, and who for many years almost con- 
tinuously represented them in Parliament. Oddly 
enough, he and Mr. Ballance both distinguished 
themselves in politics, and held the same portfolios 
in the Cabinet subsequent to the dark times which 
I have described, having been opposed in politics, 
though with a very thin line of difference in the 
intention of their native policy, albeit, seeking to 
attain their objects by different methods. It was, 
to a large extent, upon the devotion and energy 
of these highly competent mounted corps that I 
relied for the defence of the settlements in those 
parts of the district, especially those which were 
beyond reach of our outposts to our right. Nor 
Was I mistaken in my anticipations. Mr. Bryce’s 
corps, though not so showy as Captain Finnimore’s, 
was, for all the duties of frontier mounted in- 
fantry, absolutely perfect, and by continually moving 
about patrolling and scouting they preserved, in 
my opinion, the whole of the homesteads to our 
right flank and right rear from being burnt and 
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plundei’ed by adventurous raidei’s from Titoko- 
waru’s camp. The two main roads leading north 
from ’Wanganui could therefore be protected by 
the force remaining after I had selected those to 
go to Poverty Bay. My numbers were increasing 
daily, and the recruits could be easily trained at 
the outposts’ camp. I knew also that considerable 
reinforcements might soon be expected from 
Australia, where a certain number were being 
enrolled, and I decided that if Patea and Wairoa 
were sufficiently manned and supplied for a month 
or more they could hold out well. A little inquiry 
convinced me that as regarded supplies Patea, 
which was accessible by sea, was not in danger'. 
Wairoa had been usually provisioned from time to 
time from Patea, and this might be an embarrass- 
ment during my absence. I therefore resolved to 
move foCTvard and throw supplies into Wairoa, and 
acquaint the garrison of the intention to withdraw 
to the East Coast the fully trained Division 
No. 1 at Patea, and I’eplace it with younger soldiers, 
who would be nearly as useful on the defensive. 
These plans were all made, and the necessary steps 
were taken next morning, when a foraging party 
of the enemy came to the Kai-iwi, opposite to 
Woodall’s redoubt, then my headquarters, and set 
fire to Mr. Moore’s house on the other side. It 
was very provoking, and so meant, no doubt. But 
it was clearly not an attack in force that was in- 
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tended, and I was compelled, for fear of losing 
valuable tinae, to refrain from advancing my troops, 
or in any way committing my force to operations 
at this point. Next day, November 22nd, I took 
my first steps towards carrying out the plans 
approved by the Government, by ordering aU the 
available cavalry to communicate with Wairoa, and 
ascertain exactly the state of that post, and the 
condition and quantity of its provisions. Captain 
Newland, of the A.C., commanded ; but a volunteer 
officer of the Patea light horse, with a few 
men, and Lieutenant John Bryce, with his Kai-iwi 
cavalry, were with Captain Newland. As the 
operation has become one to which great public 
attention has been drawn by a Mr. Rusden, whose 
libellous attack upon Mr. Bryce has been decided 
distinctly in favour of the latter by the highest Court 
of the realm, I might here quote the despatch sent 
to me by Captain Newland on his return to camp — 

“I must acknowledge the assistance rendered to 
me by Captain O’BLalloran, of the Patea yeomanry 
cavalry, and Lieutenant Bryce, commanding Kai- 
iwi and Wanganui cavalry. These gentlemen were 
prominent in this affair, and set their men a gallant 
example.” 

The surprise of Titokowarus stragglers was com- 
plete, though apparently but few were overtaken. 
The moral effect of the demonstration, as showing that 
we were not unprepared to move, was valuable, and 
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the reports from Wairoa were highly satisfactory. 
Captain Hawes and his garrison, who were all Iona 
fide country settlers, were in good heart, and re- 
solved to hold their post, which was strongly 
fortified, commanded a considerable space of open 
ground, and was well supplied with ammunition, 
biscuits, and groceries. The meat supplies were 
deficient, and if these were increased Captain 
Hawes, who was informed of our intentions, felt he 
could hold his own. On the 29th, therefore, I 
ordered Colonel Gorton at Wanganui to direct 
seventy-two recruits to escort drays for Wairoa 
with sheep and supplies to the mouth of the Kai- 
iwi River, and Colonel Noake to call out 100 
militia to proceed to Stewart’s lodoubt, and to 
cover the erection of a blockhouse while he was 
to send on Captain Finnimore’s cavalry, so as to 
reach Kai-iwi mouth before nightfall. I resigned 
myself to do without Lieutenant Bryce’s corps, 
because that officer had reported that he had reason 
to believe the enemy’s foi-agers would attempt to 
plunder and destroy some of the homesteads to my 
right, and I had therefore given him open orders 
the previous day to patrol and reconnoitre in that 
direction. 

On the 30th I moved off with the bulk of my 
force, crossing the country to the sea-coast road, and 
meeting the drays and column some small distance 
short of Nukumaru. 
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I felt sure the enemy’s foragers on my right 
would speedily retire when they heard of my 
advance, and was confident that Mr. Bryce’s corps, 
if they discovered them, would hasten their retreat 
and inflict some punishment upon them. All this 
occurred, and Lieutenant Bryce was enabled to 
protect, at all events, one homestead (Dr. Mussen’s) 
from destruction; and if another (late Mr. Hewitt’s) 
was burned it was the sole one injured, and burned 
apparently in revenge by the retreating foragers, 
who had probably suffered losses from Mr. Bryce’s 
cavalry. 

On December 2nd I embarked on board the 
steamers 8tiirt and LadyUrd 212 mm of the sivmed 
constabulary, with whom I sailed for Poverty Bay. 
No better proof could be given of the progress of 
discipline in the force than the circumstance that 
not a single man was absent, although some of them 
had marched the day before in a blinding dust- 
storm from Patea. I left behind me 230 of the 
armed constabulary, besides some sixty more 
recruits who had taken the place of No. 1 Division, 
at Patea ; and in aU 392 men, more or less 
disciplined, together with some country militia on 
pay and protecting the blockhouses. There were, 
it is ti'ue, 700 militia of the first and second class 
besides, including those who lived immediately 
beyond the river; so that, in all, there were 1200 
men of all ranks to defend the town, besides two 
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companies of Her Majesty’s 18tb. Regiment, who 
were restricted by their orders from taking part 
in offensive operations. I accordingly arrived on 
December 4th at Poverty Bay, where I found the 
Hon. Mr. J. C. Richmond, who informed me that I 
should have no trouble with the natives as Mr* 
McLean had written to them urging them to 
preserve discipline and obey my orders. Long 
afterwards Mr. Richmond stated in Parliament what 
the text of these lettex’s was. He said (on June 
18th, 1869): — “When I went to Napier and told 
my hon. friend (Mr. McLean) that Colonel Whit- 
more was coming he I’epeated his protests that the 
arrival of Colonel Wliitmore would be the signal for 
the dispersion of the native troops. I said it was 
too late to prevent his coming . . . I also told the 
hon. member the country required that he should 
use his effoi’ts to prevent that dispersion . . . My 
hon. friend did not promptly respond to that duty, 
but, after a little hesitation, gave me letters to the 
chiefs urging them not to return upon Colonel 
Whitmore’s aiTival. The hon. member had the 
candour to give them to me open, and I thought it 
no breach of confidence, under the circumstances, to 
read them. I mention it here to show the spirit in 
which my hon. friend was carrying out the wishes 
of the Government. I will read one of his 
letters: — 

To Ropata and Hotene Te Ngatiporo. Friends, 



salutations! Listen yon two. It is not of my 
doing tiiat Colonel Whitmore is going thither to do 
the work which has been so nearly finished by you. 
But now he has got there, you must unite in 
attacking the Hau-Haus. ... 

Mr. Eichmond will be there to give directions in 
case of any troubles arising out of Colonel Whitmore’s 
management. 

“ ‘ Your friend, McLean.’ ” 

This quotation is quite sufficient to show the spirit 
in which the Government agent seconded the efforts 
of the Government. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TALL OS' NGATAPA. 

Aetee the massacre Te Kooti remained in the 
vicinity foraging, plundering, and recruiting from 
the local friendlies, and removing whatever booty 
he could carry towards a position he had selected 
called Ngatapa, some days’ march to his rear. By 
this time the agent of the Government, Mr. 
McLean, to whom carte hlanche had been given by 
Mr. Stafford, had assembled a horde of friendly 
Maories from the coast to the north and south. 
This multitude, to which very few Europeans were 
attached, slowly pushed Te Kooti back to the 
vicinity of Kgatapa. While this movement was 
going on Te Kooti, mustering a few followers, 
deliberately went round the flank of the friendlies 
and marching rapidly, succeeded in surprising an 
escort of ammunition close to Patutahi, close to 
Gisborne, carrying off a large supply. With this 
he got back safely to his force, where he was 
received with acclamations, not only because his 
ibray had been successful, but because it seemed the 
fuKilmcnt of the prophecy he had made before he 
marched that he would come back laden with 
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cartridges. Mr. McLean was too well acquainted 
with the natives not to be aware that a force of 
nothing but friendlies would prove costly, useless, 
and unmanageable for prolonged operations, and 
he therefore now appealed to the Government to 
despatch as soon as possible an adequate European 
contingent. I was accordingly despatched by 
steamer to Poverty Bay; Eo. 8 Division, recruited 
among the Arawas and commanded by Captain 
Grundy, joined me there, together with a few 
recruits from Canterbury, raising the force to about 
300 men. With the force under my command I 
reached Poverty Bay, and landed on December 4th. 
At Wanganui the greatest consternation prevailed, 
notwithstanding the fact that a regular though not 
as yet very highly trained force of 400 men 
remained in position on the Eai-iwi between the 
enemy and the tow, which, in addition to its own 
excellent volunteer cavalry and town and suburban 
militia, was further protected by two companies of 
H.M. 2 — 18th. Regiment. The local militia and 
volunteers were or should have been 1500 in 
number, and Colonel McDonnell was authorized, at 
his own suggestion, to raise an auxiliary force of 
friendly Maories. Why, therefore, the West Coast 
should have so strongly objected to aiford so small a 
contingent to aid the settlers of Poverty Bay and 
the East Coast, from which in its own extremity the 
only existing force had been brought round to help 
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them after the Ngutu-o-te-manu, was a question 
<hfficult to solve. But the Grovernment wisely 
I'efused to be influenced by this clamour, and met 
the emergency in the only possible manner by 
remaining on the defensive upon the West Coast, 
training recruits as they arrived there in the mean- 
while, and turning all its efforts to the crushing of 
Te Kooti if possible before he could do any further 
harm. 

When I landed at Poverty Bay the first report 
handed to me led me to believe tliat this object had 
in a great measure been accomplished. Popular 
feeling was at the time much excited against the 
Government, upon whom the bhime of the massacre 
was most unfairly thrown. The agent on the coast, 
Mr. McLean, who was of course the actually 
responsible person, escaping the odium, through 
the circumstances of his position, Mr. McLean 
being bitterly opposed to the Government. As I 
was well known to serve the Government with the 
devotion a militai’y officer is bound in honour to 
show, there was perhaps no mode of showing 
hostility, opposition or ill-will that was omitted on 
the part of very many of those surrounding me when 
I landed. All were exultant at the Maori success 
(as it was reported to be), and evinced no jealousy 
whatever at the accomplishment of the service of 
native auxiliaries alone. I was assured that the 
settlement was perfectly secure, and emphatically told 
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' that to the natives and not to the Government the 

thanks of the settlement ■were due. But a very few 
hours sufficed to show that all this congratulation 
; ■ had been pi'emature, and that the locality was by no 

: means as yet in safety. In point of fact a success 

; ■■ had been gained at an irregular engagement at 

; Makaretu, where the enemy had suffered a loss 

^ variously stated at from fifteen to sixty men. 

> " Subsequently, from the accounts of prisoners, the 

I . true number was ascertained to be fourteen. From 

i ■ Makaretu, the scene of the engagement, Te Kooti 

retreated to Ngatapa, a position at that time not 
fully fortified, and Ropata, the gallant chief of the 
Ngatiporos, with seventy of his O'wn hapu, followed 
bim up, and gallantly endeavoured to force an 
entrance. But the Napier natives and the rest of 
his own tribe left their valiant leader unsupported, 
' and after holding his own till after nightfall, when he 

found entrance impossible, Ropata fell back, being 
{: without food or ammunition. The inflated accounts 

I of this engagement, however, imposed a great deal 

; upon Mr. Richmond, the Native Minister, and myself. 

! • We concluded that there must have been more 

success than a mere repulse ofTe Kooti, as the native 
force had been as four to one in the open field ; and 
i when Mr. Gascoigne, who had been sent to 

reconnoitre, returned and said that Te Kooti had 
•: burned his camp and retreated, we felt satisfied at first 

' ' that the settlement was free of the outlaw for a time. 

I. i 
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Therefore 'when Bopata asked to return to his home 
and change his men, and the Napier nati’^res pressed 
for lea've to return to their home, I oifei’ed no great 
resistance. Ropata promised to return in a week, and 
I felt sure he at least would keep his word, for his 
settlement was far away to the north and beyond 
European political intrigue, and by a week’s time we 
should know if we had or had not been deceived with 
respect to Te Kooti’s retreat. 

The Napier natives left first, but Ropata and his 
men had not yet embarked when some of Te Kooti’s 
prisoners escaped, bringing me intelligence that the 
enemy were still at Ngatapa and meant to come 
down once more on Tux’anganui. This intelligence 
decided me to land No. 6 Division, already embarked 
to return to the West Coast, and to iixove up towards 
Patutahi. Ropata brought back his force. But the 
day (13th) wore on and no sign of the enemy was 
discovered till 3 p.m., when I received a report that 
he had made a raid upon Te Arai, where Ihaka 
Whanga with his Mahia natives, sent by me to patrol 
that locality, had fired upon him and driven him 
back. This intelligence decided me to push on, but 
unfortunately it came too late. The cavalry (sixteen) 
had been sent on the way to Ngatapa early in the 
morning, but had discovered no trace of Te Kooti ; 
but at 4 p.m. his force was descried retreating 
inland towards Ngatapa, about four miles from the 
entrance of the gorge. Our men had but three miles 
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to marcli to anticipate Mm at the gorge, Mt such 
■was the speed with which Te Mooti conducted his 
march that our men were distanced in the race and 
could only follow and fire upon Mm as he retired. 
Our cavalry, however, returning from their recon- 
naissance, met Te Kooti in the valley, hut failing to 
delay or attack him, and preferring to seek safety in 
flight. Captain Newland was of no assistance to the 
column in pursuit. 

Ropata now left the Bay to collect a reliable force 
of 300 men, and I prepared to beat up Te Kooti’s 
quarters at Ngatapa as soon as I could prepare a 
commissariat supply for the operations it was now 
evident that we must carry out. Pack animals and 
drivers had to be collected both to feed the force 
and to bring up ammunition and stores. Some days 
were occupied in preparation, but we ultimately 
moved forward and reached the extreme point to 
which sumpter animals could go on December 27th. 
This spot I fortified and called Fort Richmond, 
in honour of the Native Minister whose presence and 
assistance were of the utmost importance and value 
to me. From this point the fortifications of Ngatapa 
were plainly visible. It was what in civilized warfare 
would be cafled a hill fort with triple line of enor- 
mously strong parapet defences unnecessarily thick, 
indeed proof against ordinary field artillery, protect- 
ing the summit of a conical hill rising some 800 feet 
from the bottom of a ravine which intervened between 
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it and Fort Richmond. The descent and ascent of 
this ravine was too steep for horses, and it was 
evident that I must rely entirely upon packing all 
requisites, even ammunition, on the men’s backs. 
The Fgatiporos returned to the day, but their 
march to Fgatapa was delayed by the illness of their 
chief Ropata. Mr. Richmond, unfortunately, had 
not supplied them with ammunition on landing, 
being provoked at their returning "without the 
supply they had taken to their homes. The great 
difficulty of carriage made this very embarrassing, for 
I had to exhaust the reserve I had brought up with so 
much difficulty in issuing the usual amount per man. 
Directly Ropata joined me I moved on, halting for 
the night 700 yards from the fort, and giving orders 
for the investment or partial investment at dawn 
next day. My information had been so good that 
this operation was carried out with the most perfect 
success, notwithstanding the rugged nature of the 
gi’ound and denseness of the forest. Before night 
my headquarters were about 300 yards from the 
front line of defence, the defenders were cut off from 
water, and I had concentrated all round "the line of 
investment. I had a Cohorn mortar and some shells 
with me, and these I used with advantage during 
what may be called the siege. Unfortunately our 
force was insufficient for a complete investment, and 
I had to neglect some fifty or sixty yards of what 
seemed a sheer precipice. I had relied upon the 
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Napier natives to complete the investing force, but 
Mr. McLean had despatched the Napier native 
force to Puketapu from which Te Kooti had marched 
two months before, which was found, as might have 
been expected, unoccupied. Thus the auxiliaries 
who would have been of infinite value at Ngatapa 
were many miles away when required. 

The enemy being without water, it was hoped the 
operations would not occupy much time, for the 
supply of some 700 men imder such difficulties was 
exlrausting to the men employed in packing food; but 
as the night closed in and the parapet of a parallel 
had been thrown up, it began to rain and rained for 
three days and nights consecutively. My native 
force kept up its spirits by continuous firing all day 
and night, consuming so much ammunition as to 
threaten serious inconvenience. Mr. Richmond, 
however, charged himself with bringing up a supply 
and, together with Captain Twogood, left in the night 
with that object. At the township no aid could be 
got, but these gentlemen almost alone did eventually 
succeed in procuring and bringing up the requisite 
ammunition in a cart which they drove themselves. 
Through the rain the Europeans pushed forward 
their approaches, with great difficulty and some loss. 
The rebel natives, unable to get rest owing to the 
intermittent fire of the Cohom at irregular periods, 
and beginning to find their position desperate, made 
several determined, but except on one occasion. 
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ineffectual attempts to break through the line 
especially towards the rear where Major Fraser 
commanded. I had almost persuaded myself from 
this that the precipice was regarded as hopeless. 
January 4th dawned bright and fine. The trenches 
had been brought to within seventy yards, when at 
2 p.m., Eopata agreed to make an attempt to carry 
the outer parapet, which proved to be almost 
unflanked. This service was excellently carried out. 
The natives (Ngatiporos and Arawa A.0,) crept 
under the crest of the hiU through the bush tiU 
close to the end of the outer parapet, nearest to the 
precipice, and then with a cheer and a rush made 
good a lodgment under its shelter. The Poverty 
Bay volunteers, who had on this occasion offered 
their services to atone perhaps for their want of 
support on a former one, followed the natives in 
support, and part of the European A.C. joined them 
with spades to secure the position and make further 
approaches against the inner works. I had intended 
to break through the parapet and seize the two next 
lines of defence by a dash, as they were wholly 
unflanked, when I met with an unexpected obstacle. 
My 300 Europeans were of necessity distributed all 
round the position, or employed carrying stores and 
ammunition. Without their presence I could not 
have relied on a vigilant watch being kept on the 
enemy all round, while the painful and laborious 
duty of “ humping ” loads up the slippery hill, the 
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natives absolutely refused to share. Therefore I was 
compelled to require at least an equal assaulting 
party from the Ngatiporo ; but they, though willing, 
even eager for the undertaking, still would not move 
without taking forty rounds of ammunition per man. 
Unluckily I could not give that supply to them, and 
by 5 p.m., when I was in a position to do so, the 
excitement had evaporated, and I was obliged to 
postpone the assault till dawn. During the night 
progress was made to secure the second entrench- 
ments, which were seized before midnight, while 
upon the left the Maories under Wickliffie secured 
the outer parapet in front of them. Everything 
promised well for the morning, when, as day broke, 
a woman calling from inside acquainted us that the 
enemy had just escaped by the precipice. It was not 
long before we verified her information, and within 
a quarter of an hour the pursuit was begun. Ropata 
undertook this, stipulating that no Europeans should 
be employed as his men were accustomed to bush 
work, amply numerous, and as they could go almost 
naked might not be distinguished from the enemy by 
the Europeans, Te Kooti had perhaps an hour’s 
start, but was encumbered with wounded, women and 
baggage, so that in a very short time his rear was 
overtaken. Throughout the day the pursuit was 
carried on towards the Uriwera Mountains, and more 
than 120 were killed, among whom was the only 
chief of birth, Nikora of the Ngatihineuru, one of 
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the survivors of the fatal day to that tx'ibe at 
Omaranui, near Napier, in 1866. 

It is not my present object to go into the details 
of these events. A short sketch of the leading 
features, already given, being all that is necessary to 
understand the importance of the Uriwera Moun- 
tains as a refuge to the natives, and the danger that 
that comparatively safe place of retreat constituted 
to the surrounding settlements. 

Te Kooti again wounded at Ngatapa was hurried 
off by his Uriwex’a allies and safely gained the 
protection of the mountains. More than half his 
force slain and dx'iven out of his chosen fortification, 
it seemed that he must have lost his prestige and 
become discredited with his followers. But this 
man proved to possess an influence ovei‘, and to be 
able to ixnplant, a superstitious fanaticism in the 
minds of all the tribes with which he came in 
contact, as singular as unaccountable, and although 
the heavy losses at Ngatapa seirved as a lesson and 
deterred further attempts upon Poverty Bay, Te 
Kooti was soon again at the head of a formidable 
band and able to repeat his bloodthirsty razzias upon 
the coast settlements of the Bay of Plenty, from the 
mountains. 

My force being now no longer needed at Poverty 
Bay so much as at Wanganui, I withdrew the bulk 
of the men to the West Coast, arriving myself 
there on January 16th. Here I found a large 
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congregation of the purest recruits and matters in 
other respects much as I left them. Colonel Lyon, who 
had taken command, had beaten up Titokowaru’s 
quarters, and the local cavalry under Finnimore and 
Bryce had also reconnoitred and patrolled the 
country beyond the Kai-iwi as far as Grentle Annie, 
on the other side of Patea. Except in a very 
languid way Titokowaru had not asserted himself 
or taken advantage of his opportunities. Some few 
small expeditions by inconsiderable war parties 
had occurred, but practically he had simply held his 
ground at Taurangahika since I fell back to Kai-iwi, 
near Nukumaru, plundering and devastating the 
district. 

All this was now to change. The troops were 
raw, the appliances of war defective, but the force 
was numerically strong, and the country was groan- 
ins: under the reverses we had sulfered and the 
stagnation and misery which the loss of the district 
had occasioned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


RESUMPTION OP HOSTILITIES ON THE WEST COAST. 

Ngatapa fell on January Sth, 1869, No time was 
wasted in retiring the troops and returning to the 
West Coast. My force, reinforced by No. 8 (Arawa) 
Division of selected enrolled Maories, was at once 
sent on by Government steamers to Wanganui. I, 
following in the ordinary passenger steamer, arrived 
on the 18th, when I received reports from Colonel 
Lyon and Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell of expeditions 
each had made to the front. Colonel Lyon had fired 
some twelve rounds into the pah at Taurangahika, 
and proceeded to Patea, where he found the garrison 
in good heart. From thence he moved up to 
Ketemarae and Taiporohenui, where he burnt the 
village, and returning by Mokoia and Manutahi 
passed through Patea on his return. In this 
expedition some horses and cattle were captured, but 
being claimed by Patea settlers were handed over to 
them. Returning from Patea, Colonel Lyon was 
fired upon by the enemy, but as his object was 
confined to a reconnaissance he did not delay or bring 
about an engagement. Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell, 
with a force principally of mounted natives, had 
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pushed on to Waihi and revisited Ngntu-o-te-inanu. 
Both officers reported that in the district beyond the 
Patea River there were no apparent signs of the 
enemy, and that therefore in all probability his 
whole force was concentrated near Nukumaru. 

On the 20th I moved forward to the ford of the 
Kai-iwi on the inland road. My force was now 
considerable. No. 4 Division A.C. had joined me 
from the Waikato. I had, when all should arrive, 
the Ngatapa force except the garrison of sixty men 
left at what is now Gisborne, and I had a number of 
recruits from Australia, who were being trained in 
camp. Kemp, with a corps of selected natives sworn 
in and dressed in uniform, had joined, and the force, 
if efficient, was therefore ample to engage the 
enemy. But much required to be done befoi’e the 
newly joined troops could be regarded as reliable. 
They had been, up to this, accustomed to sleep in a 
single large redoubt, and were hardly prepared to 
camp without artificial protection. It was obviously 
my first duty to make my men efficient, and I 
decided to begin by making them learn to camp by 
divisions, permitting them to throw up a parapet 
round their tents. 

On the 21st I pushed on Colonel Lyon beyond the 
bush in front of Woodall’s redoubt, where they 
entrenched themselves. I then began to repair 
the road and bridge. On the 22nd I further 
reinforced Colonel Lyon by No. 6 Division A.C. and 
the native force. On the 23rd all available men 
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were employed on the road, and a party of the enemy 
advancing in our direction, apparently to forage, was 
met by Lieutenant Bryce and his cavalry, who, 
however, by my oi’ders, withdrew to allow the in- 
fantry (A.C.) under Captain G. McDonnell to engage 
them, but they declined to stand, and retreated too 
precipitately to be intercepted even by a second 
party under Colonel Lyon, which hurried up by a 
shorter path. 

The Arawa division (No. 8 A.C.) had meanwhile 
come up, and Captain Finnimore’s cavalry, but we 
could not get an opportunity to use our force. That 
night the advance consisted of the volunteer cavalry, 
Kemp’s natives, with Nos. 1, 4, and 7 and 8 A.C. 
We now abandoned Westmere, and the advance 
movement began. The next day, 24th, being 
Sunday, we halted in our positions. On the 25th we 
completed the Kai-iwi bridge, and my whole force 
was moved beyond the stream. 

At daylight next morning my small corps of 
guides, under Sergeant Maling, pushing on in ad- 
vance, discovered the enemy and was fired upon. 
The guides behaved with great gallantry, and 
compelled the enemy to disclose an ambuscade on 
the road through the bush which he had evidently 
prepared for my march ; but as they were few in 
number they were compelled to retire with the 
loss of one of their men who, being wounded in 
the leg, was overtaken and tomahawked. I heard 
the firing while I was moving my headijuarters to 
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join the advance, and, hurrying up, pushed on Colonel 
Lyon with his force and the Axawas, supported by 
No. 1 Division, by the bush road, I followed myself, 
taking Nos, 1 and 8 Divisions, just in time to save 
the Okehu bridge, which the enemy had set on fire, 
from being burnt. Kemp, who had preceded me 
by a different route, now reported the enemy in full 
retreat, and further pursuit ceased. Final arrange- 
ments were now completed for a definite forward 
movement. Fifty-five recruits were sent back by 
Wanganui to replace No. 4 A. C. in Waikato, our 
last Poverty Bay detachment rejoined with Lieut. - 
Colonel St. John, and all our baggage and carts 
were brought across the Kai-iwi by the new line of 
communications. 

I moved for the next few days in a very leisurely 
manner by the inland road on purpose to familiarize 
men with camp life. Many in all the divisions 
were strange to the country, unused to arms, and to 
some extent influenced by the siUy camp gossip of the 
enemy’s atrocities to the wounded and mutilation or 
worse of the dead. Every hour gained was important. 
The men were learning not only how to bear them- 
before the enemy, but, finding nothing very 
tremendous to undergo in the way of fatigue, or any 
danger which they could not easily face, were in a 
way to become soldiers. But I knew that all 
rested on a very fragile foimdation, and while I crept 
a few miles a day I carefully avoided leaving any 
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opening for Titokowaru to take my raw troops at a 
disadvantage. 

By tlie 1st I liad reached, or nearly reached, 
Nukumaru, and was ready to assail Titokowam’s 
camp. My information was not perfect as to his 
fortifications, and I was compelled to avoid exposing 
my force to the smallest risk. Consequently, next 
day, when we moved forward I pushed on the 
cavalry in advance and brought up the infantry 
under cover of the bush. The pah proved to be a 
most elaborate structure, well flanked, provided with 
a sort of machieouli protection at the entrance and 
completely hidden from us by the bush. I went 
myself to reconnoiti’e the position from a spot not 
far distant from the jungle ; then closed in upon two 
sides with my infantry. To prevent casualties, I 
entrenched the men in their positions, which towards 
evening were only about seventy yards from the 
work. Unluckily, the Armstrong guns came up just 
before dark, and without orders opened fire. I had 
not intended this, as I wished to reserve all my 
means of oiFence till next morning. Meanwhile I 
got my Cohom mortars up to the infantry positions 
with orders to throw shells into the pah at day- 
break, when I meant to complete the investment. 

Our casualties were next to nothing. There had 
been some firing, but our men were not exposed. 
The volunteer cavalry had searched the whole of 
the open or lightly timbered country round the pah. 
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■vvithoTit loss, and apparently the enemy had no 
intention of fighting outside his fortifications. The 
troops remained in their positions, taking post my- 
self with the guns. The night passed without any 
occurrence of importance, and just as day was 
breaking I began to move my men round the two 
unattached sides of the pah. The Gohoms fired to 
get the range, and our men moved on. The Arm- 
strong guns opened, too, and in a few minutes we 
should have surrounded the enemy. Just now, 
however, a few daring spirits forestalled the move- 
ment, and pushing forward to the pah, discovered 
that it was deserted. Directly this was reported to 
me I pushed on the cavalry to Weraroa, where it 
engaged the enemy, and on to Wairoa, beyond the 
Waitotara, and detaching two columns, one by the 
direct road to the Karaka flat, and one beyond that 
and Weraroa, made every effort to overtake the 
enemy. I was not sorry that Taurangahika had 
thus fallen without resistance. My object was to 
regain possession of the district, and if I could do 
this without loss, and without putting too heavy a 
strain on my raw troops, they would be encouraged, 
while an equal advantage would accrue to the 
country. I was resolved to push Titokowaru beyond 
the Waitotara, and consequently the pursuit was 
pushed on with great rapidity. Major Kemp, 
and Captain Porter of Ko. 8 A.C., moving in 
advance with his picked corps, before long over- 
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took tlie rear-guard, and engaged it at once. 
Colonel Lyon, with some 200 men on the Karaka 
Hat, also became engaged some distance to his right, 
and I from the Weraroa got a column ready to act 
if rc(juired as a support. Meanwhile I sent Mr. 
Bryce to Wairoa to communicate with the garrison 
and report, after searching the neighbourhood, 
whether there were any signs of the enemy in that 
direction. Titokowaru, however, continued his 
retreat inland from Karaka, only leaving a rear- 
guard under the brow of the hill to delay our 
advance, while he crossed the Waitotara with all his 
force, women and baggage, at Papatupu. Kemp, hav- 
ing lost one man, and his small force having become 
dispersed in the bush, withdrew towards Weraroa, 
after extricating the leading men from an ambuscade 
they had fallen into. Lyon’s men, in skirmishing 
order, wavered, and after three or four had been 
wounded, first hesitated and halted, and then 
retreated. Colonel Lyon, as brave an officer as any 
who ever served Her Majesty, scorned to retire, and 
remained with his wounded, walking erect from one 
to the other, a target for the enemy’s rear-gtiard. 
I lost no time in bringing up supports and with- 
drawing the wounded, but iiie day was waning, the 
men had had no food, the enemy’s rear-guard had 
disappeared, and nothing more could be undertaken 
that day. I therefore withdrew the troops for the 
night to Weraroa, where after inquiry I dismissed 
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several of th,e men who had misbehaved with 
Lieut, -Colonel Lyon, 

Next morning, as soon as it was day, I again 
moved across the valley to Karaka flat, and made 
the divisions which had misbehaved move in front, 
I followed with No, 1, and told the leading divisions 
I would fire into them if they hesitated again. They 
did not put me to the test, but moved steadily on, 
crossing the Karaka smartly, and then descending to 
the bed of the river at Papatupu, where Titokowaru 
had crossed. Here the closest search could not 
discover the direction of the retreat, but it was clear 
that the enemy had abandoned the Waitotara dis- 
trict. We found the mutilated corpse of Hori, Kemp’s 
missing man, and buried it. His heart had been cut 
out by the enemy, which produced an extraordinary 
effect on his comrades. Until I could find out 
whether the enemy had really retreated, we returned 
ourselves to our several positions on the Karaka, 
Weraroa, andNukumaru after removing all the stock 
we could find. We were not likely to gain any 
information of the enemy except by search or guess 
work. At first I decided that the probabilities were 
that Titokowaru had made off to the north, with 
the intention of regaining his own district. Before 
me to the right front, front, and right rear, was an 
endless expanse of jungle and forest stretched as far 
as the eye could reach, aU unoccupied country, from 
which no information could be hoped for. Such 
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iadications as smoke rising in tlie bush were watched 
for in every direction. Two settlers engaged in 
collecting horses to my right front did, however, fall 
in with the enemy, and only by dint of great presence 
of mind and resolute courage escaped to make their 
I’eport. One W4is a Mr. Williams ; I regret I did not 
ascertain the name of the other. On the 5th I had 
crossed from Weraroa to Wairoa and seen Captain 
Hawes, the energetic and gallant commander of the 
post, who informed me that though he had kept up 
continual patrols of reconnaissance, he had found no 
trace of the enemy in the direction of Patea or the 
open country from the bush to the sea. The Okotuku 
bush track he had not been able to examine, with so 
small a force, but every other known track had been 
carefully reconnoitred. The volunteer cavalry had 
patrolled the whole country under Lieutenant Bryce 
with similar results, and I therefore marched with 
a sufi&cient force next day to Moturoa and Okotuku 
to examine the only remaining exit from the 
Waitotara in the direction of Patea. We found the 
pah at Moturoa as it had been left by the enemy a 
day or two after my repulse. It was larger and 
stronger than it had been thought, and covered a 
space of more than half an acre. It was completely 
enclosed and, from the ditch dug under the inner 
palisades, the defenders had fired upon our men in 
perfect security. It was larger even than Taure- 
ngahika, and as it must have been constructed in so 
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sh-ort a time, and consisted of two rows of young 
trees of twelve feet high at least out of the ground, 
the numbers employed may be imagined, though 
probably some were women. The outline of the 
pah was irregular, but the angles fairly flanked the 
work. We had here the melancholy satisfaction of 
collecting the remains of our poor comrades who had 
fallen, and some of whom had been partly eaten by 
Titokowaru’s followers. AH that could be found of 
their remains was too much burned to be recogniz- 
able. We carefuUy and reverently gathered all that 
could be collected, and removed them to Wairoa 
cemetery, where at least they received Christian 
burial. Pushing on from Moturoa up the hill, we 
examined Okotuku, and I was satisfied that no natives 
had visited the place for some months, I destroyed 
the Moturoa as I had the Taurangahika pah, burned 
the huts at Okotuku and the stores of potatoes 
collected there, and then, concluding that I had over- 
run the trail of the enemy’s retreat, decided that I 
must, as hunting men say, ‘‘ hark back.” It was the 
principle of my operations to push the enemy steadily 
before me and leave no force which could endanger 
the settled districts behind. Ihad abandoned the old 
system of defending scattered settlements by means 
central posts, and I had decided to maintain only 
line of communication by the sea coast, wMle 
force operated on the so-caUed “ inland ” 
t6 the bush, as it was evident that the 
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enemy would no longer, as in former times, come out 
into tbe open to fight. If we were to convince the 
rebels that their resistance was hopeless, we must 
be prepared to show them that even in their own 
formidable bush, and against even the ambuscades 
and surprises of their traditional warfare, we were 
able not only to hold our own, but to defeat 
them. The inland road from the Kai-iwi was not 
constructed beyond Weraroa, and was indeed only 
a mere track for the greater part of the way. 
I had bridged the Kai-iwi and saved the Okehu 
bridge, and there was no obstacle to my march with 
my supply wagons and guns up to the Weraroa, 
which overhung the largest of the coast rivers, the 
Waitotara, A very little examination showed me 
I must make a barrel-pier pontoon or bridge, at a 
still spot below the Weraroa, and construct a road 
from the redoubt to the stream, or else the inland 
line could not be utilized further north. This 
accordingly was my first step on recrossing from 
Wairoa, and I sent to collect the necessary material 
for the bridge or pontoon. I now distributed my 
troops, leaving a strong force on the brow of the 
Karaka plateau overlooking the bend of the river at 
Papatupu, and placed Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell, who 
had joined me, in command. I took the head- 
quarters and the bulk of the impedimenta, guns, 
wagons, &c., with a portion of the force to Nuku- 
maru which, being on the usual line of commimi- 
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cation, was easily supplied. Seeing that the opera- 
tions would be mainly now in the bush, I released 
Major Finnimore’s troop of volunteer cavalry, with 
thanks for their valuable services, and they returned 
to their homes. Lieutenant Bryce’s troop, being 
composed of country settlers, I left to guard the 
district and to patrol the country, Colonel Lyon 
being placed at Kai-iwi in command with a portion 
of the force. Meanwhile, I had relaxed no effort to 
find the direction of Titokowaru’s retreat, Lieut. - 
Colonel McDonnell and Major Kemp having been 
energetic in making reconnaissances to the right 
with that object. These operations I will presently 
describe more in detail. On February 6th, I estab- 
lished my headquarters at Nukumaru, where I was 
visited by the commodore of the station who, with 
General Chute, had come to assist in the capture of 
Taurengahika, if the operation had, as anticipated, 
proved a dfficult one. Finding, however, that the 
enemy had been dislodged, and that further opera- 
tions must necessarily be of a character in which 
artiUery or rocket fire could be of little service, and 
there could be no estimate formed of their duration, 
the commodore was unable to see any way in which 
he could usefully co-operate. Nevertheless, he was 
much disappointed, as indeed I was myself, as the 
intention was generous and in entire keeping with 
the high spirit which invariably distinguishes the 
service to which he belonged. 
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Dr. Featlierston, -weak and sniFering in kealth, 
but -with that fiery spirit and iron nerve he had so 
often shown in the service of the country, now, 
though politically opposed to the Grovemment, 
tendered me his assistance, than which none could 
be more influential with the native tribes, and 
oflered to accompany me through the campaign to 
be at hand if I should require it to be exerted. The 
Hon. Dr. Glrace, M.L.C., then in a leading practice 
at Wellington, knowing that New Zealand had sent 
her soldiers to fight her battles with next to no 
medical assistance, voluntarily left his practice 
and came to my camp while Taurengahika was 
being attacked, to lend his aid in the treatment of 
the wounded of our force. I especially note these 
two gentlemen because it impressed itself in my 
memory that, after all, there was at all events among 
the more high-minded and educated of our fellow- 
colonists still to be found that true spirit of 
nationality which sinks all minor questions, and 
flinches from no personal sacrifice when the public 
safety is endangered. And they were not the only 
instances of that encouragement and sympathy which 
none can appreciate so well as a soldier in the field. 
From all parts of New Zealand I received from 
leading men letters from some, offers of personal 
assistance from others, recognizing my difficulties, 
jmd wishing me well. There were, I am ashamed to 
say, among the leaders of the opposition in Parlia- 
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ment notable exceptions and even instances of 
intriguing with my subordinate of&cers, sometimes 
brought to my knowledge by their showing me 
themselves the letters, and refusing to be drawn 
into a correspondence evidently intended to hamper 
me, and to be paid for by promotion when Mr. 
Stafford’s government succumbed. 

Dr. Grace told me how precarious Dr. Featherston’s 
health had become, and that while he would certainly 
not be deterred from carrying out his offer by any 
thing short of my own declining it, his doing so would 
in all probability prove dangerous to his life. I need 
not say that, under these circumstances, I wrote to 
the Doctor to prevent his coming, but I acknow- 
ledged in the most grateful terms the generosity and 
unselfishness of his offer, and the very great value I 
attached to his influence. Often since I had wished 
he had been well enough to have come, for he was an 
unflinching lover of the truth, so shamelessly per- 
verted by his own party in the subsequent debates 
of Parhament, and without regard to persons would 
have given his testimony truthfully, whatever the 
result. 

I endeavoured to counteract the falsehoods of the 
press by directing that every correspondent who 
came to the field should be given rations, tentage, 
and forage, and furnished on application to the 
brigade major with any details he could safely 
publish. I was aware that several came to my camp, 
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tliougli only in one or two instances did I know tliem 
by appearance, I believe two or more were recalled 
and lost their employment because all their accounts 
contradicted what was wished to be confirmed, and 
had been so freely asserted, as to the operations in 
progress. In fact, the truth was not wanted, and as 
in spite of these punishments by way of examples, 
four encourager Zes it soon became evident 

that as regular correspondents could not be in- 
duced even by this means so far to falsify facts to 
oblige their employers, they were all before long 
withdrawn. 

The position at Waitotai’a was unsatisfactory in 
the extreme. We watched the river from above 
the Ivaraka to the sea, and had reason to believe that 
the enemy had not attempted to return. We could 
only conclude that he was still encamped in the 
gorge of the Momahaki stream, an affluent of the 
Waitotara, which falls into it at the Papatupu bend 
from the ranges to the north and eastward of that 
river. All that area being covered with dense 
forest, extreme vigilance to prevent any sudden 
movement by the enemy was required. On Feb- 
ruary 16 th I sent out a patrol of 180 men, chiefly 
volunteers, to endeavour to intercept any straggling 
parties from the enemy’s camp towards Okotuku or 
Patea. On the 17 th, Colonel McDonnell crossed the 
Waitotara and reconnoitred in an easterly direction. 
On the 18 th, Kemp returned, having indeed found 
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traces of straggling parties digging potatoes at 
PntaM, but without discovering anything reliable 
about the main body. On the same day a party of 
one sergeant and nine men from Colonel McDonnell’s 
camp at Karaka crossed the Waitotara to forage for 
peaches in the groves of the opposite valley. They 
had scarcely reached the peach grove before they 
were fired upon from an ambuscade, and though they 
had their arms with them, were overpowered and 
tomahawked while attempting to make good their 
retreat to their canoe, only three escaping. The 
sergeant’s body was mutilated and a portion of it 
carried away presumably to furnish a cannibal 
feast. Lieut.-Col. McDonnell turned out his division 
on hearing the firing, and hurried down to the spot 
where the men had crossed, but except to exchange 
a few volleys with the enemy’s ambuscade party, 
estimated at seventy to a hundred natives, it was 
impossible to do anything. 

On the 19th, having been rejoined by Major 
Swindley’s column, which had been scouting in the 
direction of Okotuku, I sent No. 8, the Arawa 
Division, and Major Kemp’s natives across the 
Waitotara near the peach grove, whence the enemy, 
who still seemed to be about, fired a volley or two 
and made off. Lieut.-Colonel McDonnell’s Division 
moved across in support. I brought my head- 
quarters to Weraroa, and pressed on the work of road- 
making to the place where the punt was being con- 
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structed and to the pack road towards Papatupn 
required to ration the men. The Arawa Division 
during their day’s skirmish had behaved well,, 
and pressed on eagerly to close with the enemy, 
admirably supported by Lieut.-Col. McDonnell’s men 
who were anxious to avenge their comrades. The 
rebel party, however, would not stand, and made off 
into the densest of the bush as quickly as possible. 

I now resolved to hurry matters a little, and to 
endeavour to find the enemy in the bush, or failing 
this, to construct a track easy for our men to march 
by more quickly than they could move by the 
narrow crooked footpaths. I had, too, to train my 
men to be steady in the bush, for they seemed 
lamentably alarmed at its imaginary dangers. I 
therefore distributed the force along a line leading 
more or less in the direction of Okotuku, and cleared 
a way half a chain wide of brushwood and “ supple- 
jacks.” I made the men sleep in small detachments 
along this line where they worked, and although the 
first night there was a great deal of wholly unneces- 
sary firing, still they gradually got habituated to the 
bush, and ceased to feel the terror which it once 
inspired. Practically, I did not attach much im- 
portance to the road, but a great deal to rendering 
the men reliable in the bush, where I foresaw we 
should henceforward have to meet the enemy. 

This work occupied the troops to the end of 
February, and as it was evidently not Titokowaru’s 
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iatention to retreat at once, and he might prolong 
his stay in the ranges for some time, I took the 
opportunity of visiting Wellington to confer with 
the Grovemment and press for a native Ngatiporo 
contingent to follow the enemy in the bush. 

Meanwhile I had made every prepai’ation to move 
on, with the utmost rapidity, directly Titokowaru 
was known not to have taken up any position in 
or near the settled country either in front or rear of 
my own. Unfortunately, a great flood in the 
Waitotara occurred at the end of February, neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of my detachments beyond 
it, and carrying away my barrel-punt. Much of 
the country was inundated both in the Momahaki 
valley and in that of the Waitotara. The rivers of 
the West Coast have so much fall and, though short, 
have such deep beds owing to the force of the 
current that they fill rapidly and overflow often in 
a few hours. The removal of the' road-cutting 
detachments was therefore a necessity and achieved 
only just in time, as we found afterwards that the 
trees in the valley where the men had been working 
were marked with mud and debris up to the height 
of from four to ten feet. By the time I had re- 
turned, on March 4th, the flood was past, and the 
waters settled down in their old courses, Lieut.- 
Colonel Herrick had recovered the barrel-punt near 
the heads at the Waitotara mouth, and, having 
taken it to pieces, brought the materials back to 
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Poronui, the crossing place below Weraroa, where 
my headquarters remained. Lieut.-Colonel Lyon 
had made every preparation for a forward 
movement with his portion of the force, and on the 
5th all the troops resumed the positions they held 
before the flood, and cleared another mile of road 
to the front. We had, however, still to make rough 
bridges and culverts to cross the tributary creeks, 
which were still swollen and their banks covered 
with soft mud. Some eighty Wanganui natives had 
now joined Major Kemp’s selected corps, and with the 
Arawa Division (No. 8 A.C.) under Captain Crundry 
and Captain Porter, as a second native column, I 
felt able to follow the enemy in the bush where 
Europeans could not be relied upon to find or keep 
a track. With the certainty of operations in the 
bush before me this was the best force I could use in 
this way, though neither the Wanganui nor the 
Arawa tribe are bushmen in the sense that North 
American Indians are said to be, nor have they the 
faculty of following or finding a trail which the 
“ black-fellows ” of Australia, or the natives of South 
Africa, possess to so eminent a degree. Among the 
Maories only two tribes approach the South Africans, 
the IJriwera and Ngatiporo. The former, though 
the most expert, were unavailable as they were in 
rebellion, and sheltering Te Kooti in their fastnesses. 
The Ngatiporo, however, under their veteran leader 
Ropata, had no military duty on hand, and I there- 



fore applied for a detachment of that tribe for 
this special duty. The Government approved my 
suggestion, and an officer had been sent up to select 
100 to 150 men out of that numerous tribe. I must 
point out how my efforts to procure this reinforce- 
ment were obstructed, till too late to be of use, by 
Mr. McLean, who was on that account removed from 
the office which he held as Government agent. 
Meanwhile I had resolved to trust my force, 
composed as it now was chiefly of men who had had 
some weeks’ experience of field and bush life and 
a Maori contingent. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ENEMY EETBBATS AND TROOPS MOVE POEWARD. 

On th.e 7tli, therefore, I began my forward move- 
ment. The Arawas ascended the range to the right 
of the bush valley, provisioned for three days, and 
Captain Gundry in command of them had orders, if 
he struck Titokowaru’s trail, to follow and keep it, 
relying on me for support. Major Kemp took the 
left ridge, following the road as far as it went, and 
I accompanied the column. The European force 
remained at the road with the pack transport, for 
which they were to continue making the track pass- 
able. Kemp had started early, and pushed on so 
far that it became obvious to me that either the 
enemy had abandoned this part of the country, or 
that he was in position towards the line of Captain 
Gundry’s march. I therefore directed Kemp to 
return to the Europeans, while taking Nos. 1 and 2 
Divisions A.C. with us, we pushed on some miles in 
Captain Gundry’s direction through the bush. At 
length we reached a native encampment and found 
traces of the Arawas, who must have passed that 
morning, and following their trail, which at this 
point turned to the left, we moved on to support 
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him. On reaching the summit of the range we 
discovered that G-undry’s trail turned towards the 
advanced camp of the day before, and I therefore 
left it and pushed forward myself to endeavour to 
obtain a better outlook. From a favourable position 
which was thus gained I was able to examine the 
whole valley, and, finding no smoke or other indi- 
cation of the enemy’s presence, I assumed that he 
had been compelled by the recent floods to evacuate 
this part of the country, and had in all probability 
retired to or beyond the Patea. I therefore sent 
back the Europeans and overtook the Arawas who 
had halted for me. They reported finding a dead 
Maori, evidently shot in one of the late skirmishes 
at a rebel camp, and Titokowaru’s trail in the direc- 
tion of Okotuku. At this point I knew there was 
neither shelter nor food, so I assumed as certain he 
had moved back to the Patea district. This sim- 
plified matters, and enabled me to advance with a 
light heart. On the 8th, therefore, I reconnoitred 
to find a good line by Te-ori-ori to 'Wairoa, and 
sent Kemp with a strong native column to examine 
the Okotuku tracks, which resulted in proving the ac- 
curacy of the conclusions of the day before, inasmuch 
as the enemy’s trail was soon found, and followed 
far enough to show that he had retreated beyond 
Okotuku towards Patea. I therefore directed Lieut.- 
Colonel Fraser to open out a clear track from the 
bush towards Wairoa, which would hereafter facili- 
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tate movements from that place towards the Waito- 
tara at Papatupu, should these ever be required, 
while I prepared to move my whole force, stores and 
material forward to Wairoa, and if possible to Patea. 
I had placed Lieut. -Colonel St. John in command at 
that place, and on my return to Weraroa I received 
a report from him to the effect that Titokowaru had 
reached the Patea River, and was in force at Putahi 
and New Taranaki. All doubt as to the expediency 
of resuming my advance being thus dissipated, and 
as the weather had broken and rain was descending 
in torrents, Lieut. -Coloxicl Fraser judiciously hurried 
his march, crossing a large swamp only just in time 
to avoid being stopped by its inundation, and 
arrived with his column at Wairoa. Major Kemp 
and Captain Gundry and his Arawas returned to 
Weraroa, and encamped at Perekama, where Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyon already was with his division and the 
barrel-punt. I myself went to Wairoa. On the 
10th Nos. 1, 2, and 6 Divisions A.C. moved to 
Norman’s Flat, near Wairoa, where before sunset 
the native column and No. 4 A.C. joined them, 
escorting the drays with the camp equipage and 
baggage from Weraroa. I had, however, to send 
the drays back for stores to Weraroa, and to rejoin 
me by the beach road, having only about half the 
number required for a movement of my whole force. 
Lieut.-Colonel Lyon was ordered to escort the stores 
next day and rejoin the force with his rear-guard. 
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Lieut.-Colonel St. Jolm, summoned by me from Patea, 
arrived at my headquarters at 5 p.m. on the 10th, 
and reported that some drays he had sent to join 
had been attacked by a party of natives from 
Titokowaru’s force, which he believed to be encamped 
on high ground on the left bank of the Patea River. 
The attack proved of little importance. Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster Hunter having promptly ex- 
tended his men, fired upon and charged the enemy, 
whom he drove off, taking one or two horses and 
some arms, and inflicting some loss upon him. The 
flooded state of the river had prevented the drays 
from crossing the Whenuakura River, but they were 
on the bank. On the 11th I therefore 
borrowed what drays I could from the Wairoa 
settlers, and taking the most necessary articles of my 
camp equipment, I moved to Patea, pitching the 
tents to seaward of the sandhills, and beyond the 
view of Titokowaru’s camp, which was plainly 
visible, commanding the whole country, and over- 
looking Patea. I had ordered all the boats pro- 
curable to be hauled across the piece of beach from 
the Patea to the Whenuakura River, and used them 
to bring across the men and horses, while, with the 
drays on the other side of the river, which were 
dragged through the stream by the men, I finished 
of my baggage from Norman’s Flat, 
day’s work, and the rear-guard did not 
till 11 p.m. Meanwhile, the contem- 
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plated removal of my reserve ammunition, hospital, 
and stores, had been interrupted by the weather. 
I had ordered the drays to proceed by the "Waitotara 
mouth, so as to dispense with a strong escort, but 
on arriving at that point, they found themselves 
sepai’ated from me by the flooded state of the river, 
and therefore returned to Weraroa, where I had left 
a garrison in the redoubt. They were, therefore, 
unloaded there, and dragged down the hill by the 
men, their contents being packed down the hill, 
and were taken across in the barrel punt, as the road 
was not yet available for loaded di'ays. 

Thus on March 11th we once more occupied our 
November positions, and the country from the 
Whenuakura to the Kai-iwi was again in our posses- 
sion. I reported at this time to the G-overnmont 
that I now proposed to relieve myself of my baggage 
as soon as possible, and prepare to bring operations 
to a conclusion by closing, if possible, with the 
enemy. Titokowaru was almost in the identical 
position which he had held in October, when I took 
command, and before his march in the bush round 
my flank, only he was on the other side of the Patea 
River. He had uniformly concealed his movements 
in this manner, and displayed none of that confidence 
which in the former warfare of the coast had been 
evinced by the rebel tribes when the royal troops 
were opposed to them. At Nukumaru, in 1865, a 
body of Maories had penetrated a royal camp and 
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almost reached the General’s tent in broad daylight, 
though their numbers -were not equal to our own, yet 
during all the months that had elapsed since Moturoa, 
though during the greater part of the time they had 
been far more numerous and better accustomed to 
war than our men, and far better armed than those 
opposed to H.M.’s troops, we could not induce them 
to attack us, or even to stand their ground in the 
open. It seemed, therefoi’e, that Titokowaru was 
resolved not to be forced to fight, and to persist in 
retreating, as he had advanced, by the bush, in order 
to confine himself to the Maori traditional warfare of 
surprise or ambuscades. During such weather as 
we had lately experienced I knew he could not 
retreat easily in the bush encumbered with women 
and children in a district traversed by so many easily 
swollen rivers, which a few hours’ rain converted into 
torrents. All therefore depended on the men and 
their confidence in themselves. The enemy, if he 
buried deeper and deeper in the jungle, must be 
resolutely followed and, even if we could not get to 
close quarters with him, must eventually be driven 
out of the district. The total impossibility of obtain- 
ing information was a serious diAGlculty and one 
which I could only partially remedy. A small picked 
body of guides under Sergeant Maling were daily 
becoming more and more useful, and did much good 
work ha. the way of scouting, manifesting both 
endurance and courage to no small degree. This 
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little corps was limited to fifteen, but so many were 
the casualties that while I never had more than the 
fixed number available at onetime, quite thirty were 
enrolled during the few months I held command. 
For any reconnoitring ona large scale I was dependent 
on Major Kemp, whose experience, devotion, and 
courage were from first to last remarkable. My 
chief danger lay in permitting my newly-raised force 
to become entangled in unknown and densely wooded 
spots, where Titokowaru might have prepared 
ambuscades, or even a pah, without our knowledge, 
from which a few unexpected volleys suddenly poured 
in might create a panic. The impossibility of flank- 
ing a march in a forest so full of undergrowth and 
supplejack, added much to our risks. All marches 
had to be conducted in Indian file, and therefore at 
no one spot was it possible to have any large force 
to reply to an ambuscade before the enemy retreated, 
while the care of the wounded in such a position 
was very embairassing. But on the other hand my 
force was now greatly improved. Misbehaviour 
before the enemy was now generally accepted as dis- 
graceful by the public opinion of the men. The 
ridicrdous parapet round the encampments, without 
which when I took command the troops never could 
sleep, was a thing of the past. Already the men 
had practised bivouac life, and the bell tent was no 
longer indispensable, nor from this turning point of 
the operations did the men see much more of their 
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tents. The terror of the bush had evaporated and, 
if our men were still inexpert in getting through it, 
and if, hampered as they were with blankets, haver- 
sacks, ammunition and clothes, they could make but 
moderate marching, I felt sure a very little experience 
would induce them to lighten their loads. 

There was, however, one crime in the force which 
did much to destroy the comi'adeship of the men, 
and this, together with misbehaviour befoi’e the 
enemy, I considered the time opportune to grapple 
with. Undoubtedly among the recruits there were 
many dissipated men, whose conduct a large section 
of the press held up to constant abuse, and there 
were also a few blackguards. The men not having, 
as an English soldier would have, the feeling that his 
countrymen honoured those who fought their battles, 
considered that they served purely for money. The 
necessities of Govei’nment compelled them to receive 
their pay much in arrear, but when paid they 
received considerable sums. There was no way of 
spending money, so they had to carry it about their 
persons, and thus it happened that certain rascals 
were enabled to rob their comrades when asleep or 
compelled to leave their “ swags,” to cook or to perform 
duties. This crime had become so prevalent and 
was producing such bad effect among the men that 
I took steps to have a culprit caught and resolved 
to make an example. Sub-Inspector Foster, with 
considerable cleverness, caught a man red-handed, 
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that is to say, with his plunder upon him, and I 
immediately ordered his trial by general court 
martial. At the same court I had another prisoner 
tried on a much graver charge. I have mentioned 
that Lieutenant Turner had gallantly repulsed an 
attack upon the escort of the wagons on the 10th 
inst. On that occasion, and directly the enemy 
opened fire, the sergeant seized a horse which was 
being led by one of the men and, mounting him, 
galloped away to Wanganui, where he reported him- 
self as the sole survivor of the convoy. I got the 
leaflet published as an extra by a Wanganui paper 
that night, and I at once sent in a corporal and two 
mounted men to make the sergeant a prisoner, and 
bring him to my headquarters for trial on the capital 
charge of cowardice and shameful misbehaviour 
before the enemy. 

The court martial sat accordingly, and the offences 
being proved, sentenced both prisoners to fifty 
lashes and two years’ imprisonment. I sent back 
the proceedings of that upon the sergeant as being 
a wholly inadequate sentence, but the oAdcers, 
perhaps fearing the responsibility of a death sen- 
tence, which is supposed to attach rather to the 
President and members than to the confirming 
officer, adhered to their decision. If the respon- 
sibility does really lie upon the officers composing 
such a court I presume that it will always be 
difficult, however necessary, to naake an example 
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even if the prisoner is caught in treasonable corre- 
spondence with an enemy. A commander, who must 
best know when such examples are absolutely 
required, would be unworthy of his position if he 
flinched from the responsibility, and I felt this just 
one of those moments when an example was re- 
quired. Cowardice till very recently was regarded 
as a very venial offence in the force and men would 
even laugh at the most disgraceful behaviour. A 
change was now beginning to come over many of 
the men, and I thought that it was seasonable time 
to mark the gravity of the crime, and the punish- 
ment it involved. Howevei’, I could not, as it 
happened, bring about what I thought so necessary, 
and while glad in my heart to be absolved from the 
duty of taking a life, even though doing so might 
have the effect of preventing future disaster and 
sacrifice of many lives. I felt the necessity of 
emphasizing on parade the fact that the punishment 
awarded was wholly insufficient. I accordingly had 
the men fallen in and the thief flogged. The 
sergeant was tied up, but I only caused bim to 
receive one stripe, as no flogging could make a 
man brave, nor the fear of it prevent others being 
cowardly. The one stripe sufficed to stamp his 
conduct as disgraceful, and I consequently had him 
then cast loose. In the case of the thief it was 
different ; flogging might, and in fact did, deter the 
few rascals in the force from following his example, 
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and the bad men were in time discovered and got 
rid of, in all probability, for other offences. 

I warned the officers who formed the court 
martial that they had not acted in accordance witli 
the Mutiny Act, which by their oath they had been 
bound to comply with, and that if they accepted 
service in which certain responsibilities devolved 
upon them they must bear them or retire; and I 
informed the men that if the officers did their duty 
in such cases, I might be relied upon to do mine. 
Practically I felt sure that after this court martial 
there would be no further instances of glaring mis- 
conduct. By this time the men had acquired a 
certain military feeling, and it was evident that 
cowardice was not now looked upon lightly, but 
with some contempt. 

After the punishment parade I ordered rations 
to be served out, and the whole force to march that 
night at 8 p.m., with the intention of attacking 
Titokowaru in his camp. 

It is a significant commentary on the effect of 
politics, that the sergeant tried and sentenced for 
misbehaviour of the most glaring and shameful 
kind, was subsequently released by the next 
Government, and restored to his former rank in 
the force. 

I marched in two columns, one of 400, under 
my own command, by the proper left of the Patea 
River, to attack Titokowaru at Otautu, and the 
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other 200 strong by the right bank, to intercept 
his retreat towards “Gfentle Annie,” under Lieut.- 
Colonel St. John. Night marches are always 
wearisome, but though a trifle sleepy, and more 
or less uncomfortable from being prevented from 
smoking, the men moved along well, and as the first 
signs of dawn showed themselves we surprised the 
Maori sentinel sound asleep under a bush. I had 
the Arawas in front, and the moment before had 
been with the advance, though I had halted just 
then to look back to see if the rear was keeping 
up. I always carried in my girdle a Maori toma- 
hawk, a trophy from Ngatapa, and if I had been 
where I was a moment or two before the sentry 
would have been noiselessly killed. As it was the 
Arawas asked for a tomahawk, and in calling for 
one they woke the sentry, who sprang to his feet 
and, dodging round the bush, escaped, though fired 
at and wounded, though he was able to give the 
alarm. There was a thick fog overhanging the hill 
top, to which probably the sentry owed his escape, 
which now told greatly against us. It is needless 
to say I extended and advanced my men at a 
rm as we found evident signs of the proximity 
of the camp. Colonel Lyon I left with half the 
force a little behind in reserve tiU I could observe 
the position. The enemy now turned out and fired 
upon us, several men falling, but we could see 
nothing. The guides, Arawas and No. 1 A.O., and 
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Kemp’s men answered the fire, which they thought 
came fi’om above, and crept up so near that the 
enemy’s voices could be heard. In such a light 
iKiither side could take aim, so the firing, though 
very heavy, was not very effective, at least upon 
our men. Moreover, though there was a clearing 
we were suxTounded by a dense bush, in w'hich 
each side took cover. Our reserve, under Colonel 
Lyon, especially the native part, was becoming so 
excited that they cotild not be prevented firing at 
nothing in particular, and was therefore brought 
up to the front by the ofiicer in command to lessen 
the risk of our men being shot by the reseiwe. In 
a thick jungle it is very difficult to conti'ol men 
when spread out in skirmishing oi’der, without 
plenty of trained non-com. ofiGicers to supervise 
them. As we were beginning to lose some men, 
and could not see a yard away fi’om us, I deter- 
mined to reconnoitre myself in the bush to my 
front. Taking therefore a bugler and the chief 
Kemp and Major Swindley, my aide-de-camp, and 
my interpreter. Captain Preece, I struck out from 
our light front, and then turned to my left. I 
found myself descending a hill, and in a few 
moments at the edge of a clearing, in which men, 
women, and children were packing up their 
movables, and as each got loaded making off into 
the bush. Turning towards my own force I saw a 
few of the enemy’s skirmishers, and as far as the 
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knees of my men, quite close to them. It was clear 
that this dense fog was hanging only on the summit 
of the hill, and that we were in occupation of that 
summit. A very few feet lower down all was clear. 
I therefore sounded the advance and double, and the 
affair was practically at an end. The enemy retreated 
precipitately, leaving his incomplete bundles, and even 
in some cases his arms, and made off towards the 
river. I had expected this, and hoped Lieut.-Colonel 
St. John’s force was in concealment ready to dispute 
the ford. To my great disappointment, however, I 
now heard volleys from a great distance, evidentiy 
from the summit of G-entle Annie, too far to be of 
the smallest use, but showing the enemy that his 
retreat was cut off in that direction. It was dis- 
appointing, as it compelled Titokowaru to strike 
inland at right angles to the coast line, and made 
the pursuit more difficult. Nevertheless, Major 
Kemp pushed on with his picked men and Arawas, 
and found some bodies and killed one or two’ 
fugitives on the line of their flight. After a lapse 
of a couple of hours, he returned, bringing in one or 
two women in order to obtain information. But he 
had been thrown out by the voUeys from Gentle 
Annie, which had caused Titokowaru to scatter in 
all directions inland, while he had made his own 
way down towards the fords at which he had hoped 
to arrive before the enemy and, consequently, got a 
bad start. Titokowaru’s camp had been occupied, 
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we ascertained, by 400 “guns,” but had suffered 
considerably from desertions. The rebel leader had 
been present in person, and our attack had been a 
complete surprise. It was satisfactory to find that 
whatever had been the case at the time of Moturoa, 
now at least for some time there had been no 
treasonable communication between them and the 
Wanganui natives, as they were ignorant of many 
things of importance to them. They were also suffer- 
ing from the effects of the hardships undergone 
since they abandoned Taurangahika, and their early 
dispersion, through hapus dropping away one by one 
into the interior, seemed certain to follow if, while 
in depressed spirits, they were actively and resolutely 
pursued. There were some difficulties in the way 
of a pursuit directly inland, but I felt sure that 
Titokowaru would change his line of retreat as soon 
as our force barring his way was removed, and that 
he would attempt to keep the line of the coast a 
few miles within the bush. By this means he could 
supply himself with vegetables, pigs, and fruit at 
the several bush settlements, or even at those on the 
verge of the bush which were larger and better 
provisioned. Our casualties had amounted to three 
killed and twelve wounded. Of the latter I regret 
to say many proved to be mortally wounded, but we 
were ill-provided for a campaign as regards the 
hospital and medical department. * The woxmded I 
had conveyed to Patea by IxMut as being less likely 
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to shake them thau carriage in stretchers by bearers. 
The whole force then crossed the Patea, and moving 
by Manutahi outside the bush, got in front of Tito- 
kowaru’s probable line of retreat. Meanwhile, on 
the 15th, Kemp explored the right bank of the 
Patea, but not finding traces of the enemy, I sent 
him and the Arawas across the stream again next 
day to ascertain in what direction Titokowaru was 
moving. They soon ascertained that he had 
actually crossed the river at some distance inland 
and, returning themselves, avoided the broken and 
difficult country of the Patea banks and re-entered 
the bush from the open country. On the 16th Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyon patrolled the country from Manu- 
tahi towards Taumaka, but found no traces of the 
enemy. I left the force under this officer on this 
day, and proceeded to Patea to report to Govern- 
ment and make final arrangements, as I did not 
contemplate returning to that post, where my 
stores of all kinds were kept, till the operations 
were over. 

I had, however, arranged before leaving that 
Major Kemp’s column should be made up to 350 
men by bringing up the Wanganui natives, who 
were not in his own corps, from Patea, to which 
they had gone without orders after Otautu, and 
adding sixty European volunteers under Captains 
Northcroffc and Watts. It was a great proof how 
the Maori chief Kemp had . raised himself in the 
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opinion of the force, that officers and men of the 
Europeans willingly volunteered to serve under his 
orders. There was now no difficulty in getting 
volunteers for that service, and in fact a selection 
had to be made so as to keep the numbers down to 
those I had fixed upon. I had not expected to 
hear from Kemp on this day at all, and did not 
intend to return to camp till next morning. But, as 
it happened, at 10 p.m., Lieut.-Colonel Lyon, com- 
manding in my absence, received an urgent message 
from the chief to the effect that he had discovered 
the enemy in a pah at Whakamara, which had been 
built some time ago close to the kainga on an open 
space of half a square mile, some distance within 
the bush, not many miles from Mokoia. Lieut.- 
Colonel Lyon at once got his men, in all 250 to 300 
in number, under arms, and proceeded to reinforce 
Kemp, using his messengers as guides. Befoi’e 
leaving his bivouac he sent a despatch to inform me 
of what had occurred and the steps he had taken, 
and that he had left a detachment of mounted men 
to escort me if I thought it best to proceed by the 
open country and make my way next morning to 
Whakamara by the shorter bush path leading from 
the Mokoia direction. Whakamara is situated on 
an open clearing within the bush, and, though a 
village which Europeans had rarely been allowed to 
visit, was nevertheless a well-known Maori settle- 
ment. Titokowaru’s choice of a position so much 
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farther to the north showed that he was retreating 
towards his own country as fast as he was able, and 
under such circumstances all uncivilized warriors 
lack the necessary bottom to make a sturdy fight, 
and become speedily demoralized. Colonel Lyon 
therefore acted most judiciously in at once marching, 
notwithstanding the hour and the difficulties of the 
bush, much enhanced as they proved to be by the 
steep chasms he was compelled to pass in the dark. 
These were the deep beds of streams running per- 
pendicularly to the sea, tom out in times of flood, 
and were often sheer precipices of rocks on both 
sides. To get across the natives had made a sort of 
rough ladder firmly fixed at each end, by which 
they scrambled down or up the worst of these 
perpendicular banks. Colonel Lyon was of course 
much delayed by these crossings, but he obstinately 
continued his march through the night. I got back 
to the camp after midnight, and leaving the horses 
with a few of the men I found there, I hurried 
after Colonel Lyon by the line he had taken with a 
few dismounted men. I caught up the column 
about daylight entering the open land near Whaka- 
mara, having of course been able, by marching light 
with only a few men, to move much faster than the 
troops. I had hardly, however, reached the front 
by the narrow track through fern seven feet high, 
which shut out aU view, when I saw towering above 
the fern and close by tlie column a native horseman 
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mounted on a white animal to my left front. He 
had clearly ridden from the pah, which was not far 
oif in the clearing we were traversing, though as yet 
invisible to us, and owing to the height of the fern 
he had failed to see our men. Something, however, 
attracted his attention about the same moment as I 
caught sight of him, for he stopped, turned, and 
fired the six shots of his revolver, not so much 
caring to hurt us, for he took no aim, as to give 
the alarm to his friends ; then swiftly turning, he 
galloped away to our right. Our advance fired, 
but he escaped apparently unwounded. Kemp had 
meantime preceded the column and reached the 
bush at the further side of the clearing, and was 
making his way to get round the pah when this un- 
toward occurrence took place. Colonel Lyon hurried 
on at once, as did Kemp, but Titokowaru would not 
fight, and beat a precipitate retreat. We judged 
from his getting away so quickly he must have been 
on the point of resuming his march, when he sent 
out his scout, whom we recognized as the well- 
known Katene, to see if our troops were moving in 
his direction. We soon reached the deserted pah, 
and Kemp followed as fast as he could in the 
direction in which the enemy had made off. But 
finding themselves pressed, Titokowaru’s followers 
dispersed in ah directions, and Kemp had a difiSiCulty 
in overtaking even a few of the fugitives, whom he 
shot, as they would neither stop nor surrender. 
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On tLe same day, the 18 th, leaving Kemp’s 
column to continue the pursuit, we marched back 
to Mokoia to breakfast. The baggage carts were 
then moved forward by Turuturu-mokai, and we 
pitched our camp at Taiporohenui, close to the bush, 
to await tidings from Kemp. 

At Whakamara, Kemp had, before I arrived, 
distinctly heard a native tangi lamenting the losses 
at Otautu, and Titokowaru haranguing his people 
and complaining of desertions from his force. As 
soon as he had cooked, he continued the pursuit, 
which he had suspended when the enemy dispersed, 
and at sunset came up with the rear-guard. Tito- 
kowaru attempted to lay an ambuscade for him as 
he approached, but Kemp discovering it, attacked 
with so much rapidity and determination that the 
party could not hold its ground, and sprang away 
after delivering their fire, and dispersed in all 
directions. The emulation of the Europeans and 
natives caused the utmost exertion to be made to 
overtake them, but they escaped with the loss of one 
killed and, as we subsequently learned, another 
badly wounded, in the skirmish. Kemp, however, 
pressed on, and in spite of having to clamber 
up a precipice in the bush, once more overtook 
Titokowaru, who again fled precipitately, abandon- 
ing his camp and some of his baggage with his food 
which was actually being cooked for the evening 
meal. Throughout this trying night and day work the 
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sixty A.C. Europeau volunteers kept up, tkougb. 
encumbered with their heavy marching order 
equipment and i*ations, and at the first shot rushed 
each time to the front to encounter the enemy. 
Captain Northcroft, their commanding officer, the 
favourite hero of the A.O., who had personally 
distinguished himself in many an encounter, for 
which, had it then existed, he would have received the 
New Zealand Cross, won the admiration of Kemp 
and the native column both by his extraordinary 
activity and reckless daring. The high distinction 
of the Cross had been recently instituted at my 
instance, and being now available as a reward for 
individual and remarkable instances of gallantry 
and devotion, all the force hoped it would ere long 
decorate this officer’s breast. In former years he 
had been so frequently conspicuous, and in this 
campaign was showing so much zeal and energy, 
that we looked upon him as certain to be one of 
the first selected for the decoration. Nevertheless, 
though he lost no chance of distinguishing himself 
either on this memorable expedition of Kemp’s or 
on any other occasion, and although there was no 
possibility of any occasion which could be quoted 
as entitling him escaping notice as, from myself to 
the junior of the force, all desired him to get it, no 
opportunity actually presented itself of giving him 
the Cross. In fact, while always prominent, always 
ready to volunteer or to run any risk, fortune did 
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not again favour him to the end of the campaign. 
I record this here, because there are on the roll of 
the Order many who have not done half as much as 
Captain Northcroft during their service to deserve 
the proudest decoration open to a New Zealander, 
and we, who know him well and appreciate him so 
highly, feel that the Order would be honoured by 
counting him among its members. 

It was the evening of the 20th when Kemp and 
his column emerged from the bush at my camp at 
Taiporohenui, and they were received with acclama- 
tion by the troops. The Europeans all seemed in 
high spirits after their hard work, and Kemp could 
not find words sufficiently flattering to apply to 
them. They had surprised the Maories in getting 
through the bush, they had tried hard to bring 
about a definite fight, and had shown that with 
little practice our race is quite able to hold its own 
even in the most difficult and longest marches, 
through a dense jungle absolutely unknown. The 
Maories had not been behindhand in carrying out the 
expedition, though Kemp’s admirable plans and 
indomitable energy had not been rewarded as he 
hoped by a set engagement. Mile after mile they 
had managed to keep the trail, and constantly over- 
taking the enemy, had burst into his camp, only to 
* be again disappointed by his headlong flight. Over 
and over again they thought themselves on the 
point of bringing him, to action, but always 
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found that he had flung away his impedimenta, 
blankets, food, and even arms, to lighten his force 
in making its escape. Some few they had overtaken 
and shot since leaving ‘Whakamara, five men in all, 
and they brought in three women prisoners, from 
whom they hoped to obtain information for me. It is 
curious how willing prisoners so taken, of either sex, 
are to recount all that they know themselves. That 
Titokowaru was now making the most desperate 
<!xertion to extricate himself from that part of the 
country, and to regain his own, was evident. That 
he had lost his prestige, and that his force was 
panic-stricken and demoralized, we easily inferred 
from the accounts of the women. Desertion was 
rife, whole hapus ■were breaking away to perpetual 
alarms, during some of which they had left things 
behind in their camps essential to their safety and 
comfort, such as ammunition, blankets, and food. 
That they were reduced to great straits, living on 
the maggots of the matai trees and such vegetable 
products of the forest as are scarcely edible except 
when pressed by hunger — these and many other 
details of that painful retreat were narrated by the 
women, who appeared worn out with fatigue them- 
selves. The most valuable intelligence, however, 
we obtained was that Titokowaru was Tnaking for 
tile Ngaire, a swamp a long way in the bush beyond 
Tito-tiro-moana. On looking at the map of the 
district, I saw that to gain that point Titokowaru 
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must make a considerable detour imless he came 
outside or near the edge of the bush, Eemp there- 
fore advised our moving by the open to Eeteonetea, 
and entering the bush beyond that point, so as to 
anticipate the enemy at the Ngaire. To do this 
successfully, I should have at once and by forced 
marches pushed on to this unkno'wn Ngaire, which 
nobody yet that I could find had ever visited. 
But Kemp’s column was exhausted, and I could get 
no further than Keteonetea next day, where I then 
pitched my camp. 

I sent a despatch to New Plymouth about this 
time asking the officer in command to move up 
towards Ngaire to intercept the enemy’s retreat, and 
I took this occasion to decorate certain men of the 
force with the ribbon of the newly-created distinc- 
tion of the New Zealand Cross, which, as I informed 
them, had been instituted by the Queen to reward 
special acts of valour as a token of the recognition and 
gratitude of the Colony, and the honour in which it 
held those who were conspicuous in fighting its 
battles. It is foreign to this memoir to describe the 
difficulties which arose through Sir George Bowen’s 
having created an Order of Chivalry without reference 
to the “ Fountain of Honour,” But in the end her 
Majesty was pleased to adopt the Order, and to re- 
create it as her own, ordaining that it should be 
granted on the recommendation of ministers in her 
name\ by. her Governor in accordance with the 
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statutes already published in the Colonial Gazette of 
March, 1869, She furthermore was pleased to declare 
that it should rant with and next after the Victoria 
Cross, This decoration I had recommended in order 
to raise the tone of the force, and to afford some 
higher inducement than that of mere pay to the 
officers and men engaged in the arduous duties of 
the campaign. Lieut.-Colonel Gorton, whom I had 
despatched to New Plymouth, was specially charged 
to make contracts for supplies throughout the 
northern part of the Taranaki district into which I 
foresaw that my operations must speedily bring my 
force, as the distance of my base at Patea must 
otherwise entail inconvenience and expense in land 
carriage. 

All my force now petitioned for a little more time 
to rest before again entering upon laborious and 
active operations in the bush. But though I felt 
they had earned consideration, I recognized that 
much depended upon pressing the flying remnant 
of Titokowaru’s force. There was a probability of 
reaching the Ngaire before him, and almost a 
certainty of finding him there even if we could not 
reach that point the first, I felt sure he would be 
compelled to halt at the Ngaire to rest awhile, not 
only to recover from the fatigue his force had 
undergone, but because it was the last kainga at 
which he could rely on provisions for many days, if 
he meant to make for the Upper Waitara. These 
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considerations compelled me to decide upon marching 
on the 22nd, and I therefore issued four days’ 
provisions at Keteonetea, and moved off with the 
bulk of my force at 7 a.m. on that day. I left 
directions with Quartermaster Collias, the able 
officer in charge of my commissariat and transport, 
to be prepared to bring up further supplies of 
ammunition and provisions, if I. sent for them, 
utilizing the pack saddles I had purposely provided 
myself with and carrying them on the backs of 
Mr. Quinlan’s admirable cart horses. Our cart 
transport was a service which, though hurriedly 
created, nevertheless could not have been surpassed 
in the staunchness and quality of its draught 
animals, and I felt sure that Mr, Collins and 
Mr. Quinlan would prove quite equal to any 
demands I might have to make on their activity 
and zeal. 



CHAPTER IX. 


CAPTUEE OP TB NGAIBB. 

I RESOLVED this time to accompany Kemp myself, as 
it was far from unlikely that the operations to be 
successful might continue for some time, and take 
us to some district so remote from my camp that it 
would be necessary either to emerge from the bush 
in another part of the country, or to make arrange- 
ments to pi’ocurc provisions and have them forwarded 
from another point of supply. In anticipation of this 
I had already made arrangements at Taranaki, but 
transport must have been extemporized if I sent re- 
quisitions for supplies ; and I felt that, independently 
of my presence probably keeping the bush expedition 
in better heart, it was essential that my authority 
should be available to prevent any miscarriage of 
the expedition from a want of provisions or other 
necessary requirements. 

We moved therefore on the 22nd, as I have 
already said : the corps of Kemp, the Arawa Division 
under its Captain (Gundry) who had rejoined with 
a few Northern Ngapuhi natives, with the corps of 
guides and the Europeans. At Tito-tiro-moana we 
halted the European force under Lieut.-Colonel Lyon, 
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and witL the two native corps and guides I pushed 
on with Kemp, who showed much aptitude in keep- 
ing the trail of the fugitives which we soon struck in 
the forest. Moving on, we came to more than one 
spot at which they had rested, one being a camp 
they had fled from in one of their panics, pi’obably 
at night, for we found in it clothes, blankets, &c. We 
clearly discovered that Titokowaru had caused his 
followers to scatter after their panic, but Kemp held 
to the main line of the retreat, and at length as 
evening fell we reached the far-famed Kgaire swamp 
and reconnoitred it, or at least as much of the bank 
as it was safe to examine without risk of betraying our 
presence. I now sent back orders to Lieut.-Colonel 
Lyon to march at daylight, and bring up the Euro- 
pean force, whose labour I foresaw would be valuable 
if I had to bridge the swamp. From Taranaki I 
now received despatches. A sort of Committee of 
Public Safety had been permitted to exist there, 
consisting of the Superintendent of the Province, 
Mr. Richmond, brother of the Native Minister, Mr. 
Commissioner Parris, so well known and distin- 
guished in all native matters, with others whose 
names I did not know. My orders I learned were 
being carried out by the able of&cer commanding. 
Major Browne, and a probability existed that the 
enemy if defeated by me would be intercepted and 
destroyed by the force under him. But I was in- 
formed by Mr. Parristhat the Ngaire was atreacherous 
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swamp which had engulfed 500 Waikato warriors, 
who in former times had attempted to cross it, and 
J was warned very sei'iously not to trust my force 
upon its shaky surface. I kneiv Mr. Parris to be a 
brave man, and I much suspected that in his own 
case he would not have allowed a tradition of doubt- 
ful truth to discourage him. At all events I resolved 
not to be turned aside myself. The ammunition 
horses reached mein the afternoon and Lieut.-Colonel 
Lyon’s detachment in the morning. Meanwhile by 
further despatches I learned that Major Browne, 
who had most loyally prepared to assist me by inter- 
cepting the enemy, had been prevented by the new 
Plymouth Committee of Public Safety, and I was 
further informed that Ahitana, chief of the hapu 
which resided at the Ngaire, had been promised not 
to be molested if he remained quiet, and that if this 
promise was broken the whole Taranaki tribe would 
resent it and rise. There are moments in war when 
a swift decision has to be made, and this was one of 
them. I had no doubt that, friendly or not, Ahitana 
was at this moment entertaining the enemy, and to 
hesitate in pushing on would have been a fatal 
mistake. I regretted the loss of Major Browne’s 
co-operation, for he was a brave man well accustomed 
to i^laori war, and almost sure to intercept the enemy 
if he escaped. But this, after all, might not be 
necessary if I was fortunate in surrounding and 
holding Titokowaru, so I cast all doubt to the winds 
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and resolved to proceed, as I had before decided, 
with my undertaking. The words I used in my 
despatch describing the rest of this affair I cannot 
improve upon ; they were written at the moment, 
and I have not heard that they have been challenged 
by any one present on the occasion. One incident, 
however, I may mention. It occurred directly my 
plans were ready to be accomplished. It was already 
growing dark, on the 24th, when my aide-de-camp. 
Major Swindley, announced that Lieut.-Colonel 
Lyon wished to speak to me, and I at once went to 
meet him at my fire. Lieut.-Colonel Lyon everyone 
knows was a Bayard in soul, and one of the bravest 
of men. Nevertheless, he had heard of this tradition 
of the Waikato men being submerged, and was 
greatly exercised in mind. “Colonel,” he said to 
me, “ as your second in command I find it to be my 
duty to warn you that you are about to attempt a 
very dangerous adventure — 500 Waikatos, &c.— and 
I think it right to say that imder such circumstances 
you should weigh weU the risks.” 

“ Colonel,” I replied, “ so long as I have had the 
honour to command this force I have never once asked 
you or anyone to share my proper responsibility. I 
have called no Councils of War. I have asked abso- 
lute obedience, and have compelled it ; therefore, I 
think it hard that I should, on the eve of an attempt 
which I have carefully thought out and prepared 
for, be placed in this position. I bear the whole 
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burden of the responsibility ; why make it more 
grievous than it is ? Whatever happens you are not 
open to blame ; but as you feel your duty compels 
you to take this course I. will not neglect it. I shall 
to-morrow morning meet the enemy. I may be 
defeated and my force repulsed. If so I shall not 
return ; and my men may be like sheep without a 
shepherd. I shall therefore leave you — the second in 
command — to rally the force and restore order. It 
will then be your duty.” 

Poor Lieut.-Colonel Lyon almost burst into 
tears. He begged me not to do this, but to let him 
share the perils and glory of the day. That he had 
only olfered a word of caution, &c. I knew him so 
well, and esteemed him so highly, that I would not 
take offence at what he had said, so I passed it over, 
for I believe he had done violence to his own per- 
sonal feelings in blurting out what he thought it his 
duty to say, but which after my remarks he saw was 
out of place and ungenerous to me. Had the result 
been as definite and as bloody as we expected, Colonel 
Lyon would either have been one whose name history 
would have recorded -with honour as one of the most 
valiant of those who fell for New Zealand, or he 
would have added fresh laurels to a reputation second 
to none in the annals of this unfortunate and un- 
natural colonial civil war. 

I resume the story of Te Ngaire from my despatch 
of March 26th, 1869, dated Taiporohenui. 
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“The swamp, perhaps in winter time a lake, is a 
rush morass with toe-toe growing on it here and 
there along its edges. The hank opposite to that on 
which I first struck it was apparently that of a pro- 
montory or island, of which the side nearest to me 
was cleared, and on it three large kaingas were clearly 
visible. I did not doubt that I had Titokowaru and 
his fugitive force before me, and nothing but the 
physical difficulty of passing the swamp to prevent my 
at once attacking him. However, as I wished to be 
prepared to overcome the difficulty, I had brought 
up Lieut.-Golonel Lyon and the Europeans to assist 
me if labour was required. This reinforcement 
reached me at 11 a.m. on the 23rd.” 

During the night of the 22nd I had caused the 
swamp to be reconnoitred by a few natives, and as- 
certained that the surface was really as treacherous 
as described, and that in places near the southern 
bank, by the time the enemy had apparently taken, 
only a very few of the men at a time could pass, 
without danger. As I felt that in that case I could 
not justifiably attempt a sui’prise unless the opposite 
shore could first be seized and held, I resolved to 
wait a day and search for a more favourable spot. 
All the morning of the 23rd was devoted to this 
object, and I at last decided to send a party across 
in advance from a spot some hundred yards from an 
eel-pa (weir) where the swamp was narrowest, to 
gain the bank and erect an entrenchment while, with 
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hurdles or ladders, I enabled the main body to cross 
the swamp, mthout sinking the regular track. 

All the next day the armed constabulary worked 
hard, and constructed a sort of light hurdle ladders 
of long poles, joined by supple-jack twinings and 
cross sticks. As soon as it grew dark, Major 
Kemp sent out a party of scouts to explore the 
swamp, but they failed to find the line used by the 
natives in coming to their eel- weirs. For that day 
I was therefore compelled to abandon the attempt. 
Next day, the 24th, I resolved to ci’oss from the eel- 
weirs, giving up my intention of sending two parties ; 
I therefore caused the natives to clear a track in 
the bush in that direction to enable us to “hump” 
our hurdles to the bank, while I sent back the 
Europeans to clear a better road to my camp for the 
pack horses I had sent for with further provisions. 
Towards evening all the hurdles were carried to the 
eel- weirs, which were about a mile from the main 
track I had used in my march. 

Ever since reaching the swamp the troops had been 
strictly prohibited from lighting fires by day, and 
only permitted to make very small ones at night. 
The utmost quiet was kept, and every man cautioned 
not to expose himself to view. The enemy appa- 
rently took no precautions, and seemed wholly 
unsuspicious of our proximity. Yet, we were 
separated by so short a distance that we distinctly 
heard a man cry out, “Now this evil man will cause 
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the "Wanganuis to come down upon us”— a speecht 
we attributed to one of Ahitana’s men, living peace- 
ably at the Ngaire, and who, having refused to join 
Titoko warn, feared that they might suffer from his 
being there. The “ Evil Man ” being, as we felt sure, 
Titokowaru, our surmises became convictions that he 
was there. Opinions, however, seemed to differ at 
the kainga, for later on we heard a woman call out, 
“ Haere mai, haere mai te toa — haere mai ki te kai,” 
(‘iCome hither, come hither the brave— come hither 
to the food”). 

We could also clearly perceive that the natives 
were carrying timber, evidently for a pah, which 
seemed to indicate an intention of remaining and 
defending their position. 

At nightfall on the 24th I passed fifty Wanganui 
and Axawas, under Sub-Inspector Gundry, across 
the swamp from the eel- weirs, and till H p.m. the 
whole of the natives were employed in carrying 
the hurdles, and placing them on the line across 
the swamp. The Europeans then marched up, and 
while they were divesting themselves of their 
trousers, and arrangiug their pouches on their 
shoulders the natives crossed without accident or 
noise. The Europeans carried extra ladders to fill 
up gaps, and in their turn effected the passage of 
the swamp, the last arriving at the head of the 
bridge at 4 a.m. on the 25th. I now had all 
the earlier arrivals silently awakened, and leaving 
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Lieui-Oolonel Lyon with the last coiners to hold 
the bridge head, and act as a reserve to secure our 
retreat in case of necessity, I moved on through 
the bush carefully and without noise. It was 
growing daylight when we reached the kainga, 
the force being so disposed as to surround it, as 
it infallibly would have done but for a most un- 
fortunate occurrence. The Maories of the kainga 
perceiving us rose, and many began to make off; 
others, however, ran towards us crying out, “ Haere- 
mai,” and holding out a white flag, while those 
apparently escaping hesitated, and seemed disposed 
to return. At this moment we discovered Kawana 
Paepae and Aperaniko, two friendly chiefs, and Mr. 
Booth, R.M., among the natives before us, and I 
was embarrassed what to do, especially as those 
escaping seemed many of them to be women. I 
therefore myself ran down to Mr. Booth at the 
kainga, and was met by Ahitana’s son, who pro- 
tested that those in front of me were all either his 
own people, or another neutral tribe from Orau- 
kuku, a place I had never heard of before. I 
therefore asked him why he was preparing a pah, 
and he replied plausibly, that he feared as Tito- 
kowaru was “ broken” he might be in danger from 
his pursuers. He admitted the speech we had 
heard about the “ evil man,” and said it referred 
to Titokowaru, who had crossed the swamp three 
days before. Meanwhile, those sent by me to 
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surround the pah had halted, and people were 
creeping, and had crept away by the edge of the 
swamp, but Tukerangi (Ahitana’s son) undertook 
to bring them back, and sent a man with one of 
mine for that purpose. As these continued absent, 
and Mr. Booth had discovered from a seemingly 
half-witted old man that Titokowaru and his people, 
or some of them, had been at the kainga, I 
despatched No. 8, the Arawa Division A.C., to 
bring in the people who had fled. Unfortunately, 
nearly an hour had been lost when the Arawas 
started in pursuit, and as we had seldom been able, 
with an hour between us, to overtake fugitives, 
or even come up with the women, and as they 
were travelling light, having abandoned their 
food and baggage, the pursuit of the Arawas 
was fruitless. The trail lay towards Te Ngutu, 
and was followed to the track of General Chute’s 
march. 

It would be vain to attempt to describe the 
vexation and disappointment of the force, which, 
after overcoming the diflicidties of disguising its 
presence by so much self-denial and privation, and 
after bridging and passing the swamp unperceived, 
believed itself to have been duped out of its reward. 
The only consolation was that even at the price 
of losing our opportimity we had kept faith with 
Ahitana, on whose neutral or friendly disposition 
it was said that of the Taranakis depended, and who, 
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being elosely related to the Wanganuis, they felt 
great sympathy for. 

It was not much use cross-examining Tukerangi, 
as circumstances momentarily proved that the 
escapees were in fact the enemy we were in search 
of, but for what it was worth I did so. He said 
Titokowaru meant “ to die on his own land ” at the 
Ngutu, where he then was. He admitted, however, 
that ten of the enemy, whose names he gave, had 
been at the pah when I arrived, but that he had 
been afraid to tell me so. 

I felt great distrust of this young man and his 
followers, and a strong inclination to disarm them, 
and make them prisoners. But I refrained, insist- 
ing only that he should show me Titokowaru’ s 
trail across the swamp. This he undertook, but as 
he failed to do so I ordered him and his people, 
under pain of their neutrality being thenceforward 
disregarded, to remove to Keteonetea, where they 
have another kainga, and could be under obser- 
vation. I disbelieved his statements, and felt sure 
that the women we saw and the men making oif 
were Titokowaru’s, whose rear-guard at least, if not 
he himself, had slept the night at Te Ngaire. 

Circumstances soon proved that my surmise was 
right. We at once explored Te Ngutu, which had 
clearly not been occupied for months, and it was 
elicited from Ahitana’s followers in the course of the 
next few days that aU Titokowaru’s remaining force 
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and he himself had been at the kainga when we 
came up. 

I now withdrew my force to Waihi, where I was 
joined by Wickliffe (Wikiriwhi), the ISTgatiporo chief, 
and a reinforcement of nearly 100 of his tribe. I 
felt sure active hostilities in the Patea district were 
over, and I therefore dismissed the Wanganui 
natives to their homes. From two of Titokowaru’s 
women among the Ngaire natives I learned many 
details of the enemy’s retreat. Seventy of Titoko- 
waru’s people, and all his women, except those 
whose weakness had succumbed to the fatigues, were 
at the Ngaire when I surprised it, and subsequently 
made oif to the upper Ngatimaru district. No 
organized enemy therefore remained, and I resolved 
to move on to New Plymouth, to ascertain whether 
a rumoured invasion by the Ngatimaniapoto tribe 
from Mokau had any probabOity. The Ngatiporo, 

' wholly unconnected with the natives of the West 
Coast, and admirable bushmen, I left to patrol the 
country, and intercept any straggling parties 
attempting to re-enter it. A sufficient force under 
Lieut.-Colonel Lyon, whom I proposed to leave in 
command, I left to guard Patea itself, and form 
a nucleus for the defence of the district. With the 
rest I moved in two columns round Mount Egmont, 
the one to take ship at Opunake, the other to march 
round the back of the mountain to the Waitara. 
This latter force, marching on April 6th, easily 
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reached Mataitawa on the afternoon of the 8th by 
General Chute’s track. No enemy was encountered, 
nor did anything of any importance occur. A single 
dead Maori was found on the track who had 
apparently perished from inanition, while endeavour- 
ing to make good his escape to his home with an 
open bullet wound. Lieut.-Colonel St. John com- 
manded the right column, and reported the road 
behind the mountain an easy one of not more than ■ 
forty-five miles. The left column with the drays, 
ammunition, baggage, &c., marched on the same day 
towards Opunake, where, on the 7th, the troops and 
baggage Avere embarked on board the Sturt, I 
myself riding on to New Plymouth, where I arrived 
on the 8th. The drays I sent back to Patea under 
a native escort. The Hon. Mr. Richmond was at 
New Plymouth, and on the 9th I accompanied him 
to Waitara, where all my force was assembled. 
Thinking it desirable to examine the coast, though 
disbelieving the rumoured invasion from Mokau, 
we decided to reconnoitre the coast in the s.s. 8t. 
Kilda. We exanained the beach closely, and found 
no trace of an enemy, and, arriving at the mouth 
of the Mokau, fired some shells in the direction of 
the native kainga, without discovering any but a 
few native inhabitants. After considering the sub- 
ject with Mr. Richmond, it was agreed that the 
danger on the West Coast was no longer pressing, 
and that tiie troops diould be moved by the Govern- 
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ment steamers to the Bay of Plenty. Arrangements 
were therefore made to make the West Coast safe, 
some of the A.C. being left — one Division at New 
Plymouth, another at Patea, and the Ngatiporo 
Division (No. 9) at Waihi. 

I wrote now to the Government to explain my 
views. I confidently assured them that the war on 
the West Coast, which had lasted more than nine 
years, was ovei’, and that nothing remained to be done 
except to secure the persons of the several fugitive 
hapus by means of systematic search and pursuit by 
small parties. 

It is said to be unwise to prophesy. The war, 
greater when I arrived than in the days of the Royal 
Generals, has never since been re-ignited, and no 
single pistol-shot in anger has been fired by the 
tribes. 

I am not, therefore, ashamed to recall my forecast 
on leaving the coast that active rebellion was at an 
end. Peace has ever since been undisturbed, and if 
the fanatic Te Whiti did for a time cause consider- 
able alarm, the narrow escapes of the Ngaire and 
Otautu, the terrible sufferings of the retreat from 
Waitotara, were still unforgotten, and prevented an 
outbreak. I say this on the authority of those whose 
long residence entitles them to rank as experts, and 
who, in 1879, told me that Titokowaru had con- 
stantly declared that he would not fight, even though 
to maintain his position with his tribe he might make 
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“ bouncing ” speeches. Mr. Bryce, participator in the 
war of 1868-9, acted rigorously in 1882, and perhaps 
the restless may have been cowed by the force he 
displayed. But Te Whiti had few arms and little 
ammunition, and used every effort to restrain the 
ardour of his followers. For well he knew, and better 
still Titokowaru, that though the red coats of Her 
Majesty were no longer to be seen, another set of 
men, who fought as well, but who were more careless 
of appearances or forms and less ceremonious in their 
dealings, were stiU in the Colony, and that before 
them they could not stand an hour, and that these 
men now knew their country better than themselves. 

Major Noake and Captain Kells, who raised a 
veteran company, and Lieut, Bryce most actively 
carried out the programme I had left to be followed 
by the troops on the coast, and by their gallant 
exertions the whole Papakohe tribe was at length 
brought to Patea and placed under guard. The 
Ngatiporo, who terrified the Kgatiruanui, soon com- 
pelled the Tangahoe to surrender to our loyal chief, 
Hone Pihama, and having given up their arms were 
practically prisoners on parole. The "Waitotaras, 
fearing to fall into the hands of Noake, Kells, and 
Bryce, retreated into the interior, and onemonth after 
I left, Taranaki settlement had resumed its ordinary 
aspect. After Te Ngaire it was safe to ride unarmed 
from Patea or Wanganui to New Plymouth and, as 
far as outward appearances went, the great blessing 
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of peace had once more been restored to that long 
suffering district, by the operations from February 
4th to April 12th, 1869. 

never really existed, though for some months in 1867 
a lull, precursor of a worse storm than any known 
before, had been too eagerly welcomed as the fore- 
runner of a permanent peace. 



CHAPTER X, 


THE URIWERA CAMPAIGN, 


Accident prevented a very excellent opportunity of 
meeting with Te Kooti. During the West Coast 
operations he had not been idle, and had made 
another raid on the coast, this time at Whakatane, 
in the Bay of Plenty. Here he again left traces of 
blood, and escaped almost with impunity. Major 
Mair pursued, but his Arawa contingent misbehaved 
and could not be induced to follow into the Uriwera 
Mountains. Emboldened by this success, Te Kooti 
then crossed the mountains to Wai-kare-moana and 
thence, leaving Wairoa to the north, surprised and 
killed several settlers and many friendly Maories at 
Mohaka, some seventy miles north of Napier. 

I had resolved to steer north or south from 
"Waitara, accordmg as the wind was favourable either 
way, and as it happened to be a south-west wind, 
made for Manukau, marching across to Auckland and 
embarking there for Tauranga. Had the wind been 
from the north, I should have been off Napier on the 
very day Te Kooti was at Mohaka, and might have 
landed and attacked his force while carousing at the 
public house they had plundered, and incapable of 
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resistance or escape. Bnt in two days he was gone 
hack to the fastnesses of the Uriwera and the chance 
was lost. We reached Matata hy land from Tan- 
ranga, and began establishing our dep6t at that 
inhospitable spot, for our projected expedition to 
the Uriwera Mountains. We found a district in- 
habited only by Maories, without even enough cattle 
or sheep to supply the force with meat. There 
was no shelter for our stores, and apparently no road 
to the interior for the transport of supplies. 

Having discussed the position with Mr. Richmond, 
who had once more come to acquaint me with the 
wishes of the Government, and to lend me his 
valuable assistance, I came to the conclusion that we 
could do nothing by awaiting Te Kooti outside the 
mountains, because to do so we must have divided 
our forces in several settlements and left him to 
choose the most favourable point of attack. True 
strategical policy demanded our entering the 
mountains by the best known paths, and destroying 
all the food that might be growing or stored at the 
several native settlements. This course I thought 
must compel Te Kooti to leave the moimtains, where 
he could with difficulty be attacked except at a dis- 
advantage, and obhge him to come out towards the 
open country of the interior, where he could be more 
easily and satisfactorily dealt with. But the 
difficulties of such an expedition were enormous. 
To begin with, the country was almost unknown 
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and, even by examining persons who knew parts, and 
collating the information thus obtained, it was not 
easy to get a satisfactory knowledge of the ground. 
Moreover, it was known that horses could not be 
taken, or if taken, part of the way could not be fed, 
and would greatly impede the force. The winter, 
too, was almost upon us, and the cold of that high 
region would make it a painful service for the men. 
Lastly, the base of supply at Matata was most 
imperfectly divided, and difficult of access. The 
Sturi it is true had come in, but nothing short of 
the devotion and enterprise of Captain Fairchild 
could have accomplished this dangerous feat with 
her. 

But it had to be done. Difficulties surround all 
enterprises, and it is only the weak-minded Avho 
shrink from them. Our force now was reliable and 
inured to hardship, and I felt every confidence in 
its efficiency. A sort of a map was at length con- 
structed by Mr, Richmond and myself from all the 
different accounts we could get and the diary of a 
journey undertaken some years before by Mr. 
Hunter Brown— the only really reliable account 
existing. From this map I made my plans and 
decided to enter the XJriwera Mountains from the 
three main entrances, and rendezvous if possible at 
Ruakituna on the same day. Accordingly I divided 
the force at my own disposal into two columns : the 
one to enter from Whakatane, the other from the 
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western side at the spot snhsequently named Fort 
Galatea, which was obviously the most important 
strategical point of the Rangitaiki Valley. The 
supply of the Whakatane force under Colonel St. 
John was comparatively easy, as it could be carried 
out by sea, and the road intervening between the 
mountains and the coast was practicable and not 
very long. But to penetrate the country from 
Ngatata obliged us to depend upon a boat service for 
some twelve miles up the Rangitaiki River, and upon 
pack-transport for two days beyond. These services 
were organized as speedily as possible, boats being 
brought from Tauranga, and homes hired from the 
natives. Meat was obtained by sea from Napier; 
Captain Fairchild having brought two shiploads of 
sheep which, with difficulty, were forwarded to the 
interior. In spite of the difficulties to be overcome, 
great as they appeared, no price seemed too high to 
pay to dislodge an enemy from a stronghold which 
was a standing menace and constant danger to the 
whole of the coast settlements from Matata to Napier. 

The Whakatane column under Colonel St. John 
was composed of 250 Europeans and 140 friendly 
coast natives. That from Fort Galatea under 
Major Roberts of 100 Europeans and 200 Arawas, 
and the third which Mr. Richmond undertook to 
forward from Wai-kare-moana was to be under the 
of Colonel Herrick and to consist of such 
a force as, in addition to 100 A.O. sent there by me, 
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and the Ngatiporo under Ropata, could be collected 
in the district. 

When, in spite of various delays and bad weather, 
the two Bay of Plenty columns were ready to start, 
that by Fort Galatea had to march two days before 
the Whakatane force. No hitch, however, occurred, 
and Fort Galatea was occupied and entrenched on 
May 3rd. 

On the 4th and 5th both columns marched, 
carrying six days’ provisions, with a further supply 
of bacon, borne on the backs of the friendly natives. 
These latter also carried a certain quantity of spare 
ammunition. 

It is not easy now to understand the immense 
terror which the Arawas had of the mountains of 
the Uriwera. They had in times past so often pene- 
trated those defiles and returned decimated and 
defeated that they could hardly conceive a successful 
issue to our expedition. Their superstitious dread 
extended to the neighbouring tribes, and even to the 
Europeans, but happily had but little influence upon 
the field force. It was on the 5th that all was ready 
at Fort Galatea, and our men, loaded with six days’ 
food, moved on. The native bearers carried each of 
them forty pounds of bacon or 400 rounds of ammu- 
nition, for the horses were left behind. We had 
secured a guide, in whom we had a doubtful con- 
fidant, to show us the path, but we trusted to the 
information we had collected and felt comparatively 



sure of finding our Tvay. Tlie first settlement 
before us, Te Wfiaiti, was easily found, and we 
surprised it at early dawn, on tlie 6tli, killing six of 
tbe Urhveras and capturing a considerable number of 
women and children. Here we halted for the night, 
Mr. Clarke, the R.M., who had kindly accompanied 
the column, advising this concession to the Arawas 
who were loth to march forward that day. It was 
not much better at first, next day, for after waiting 
till 11 a.m. for them. Major Roberts moved on, taking 
with him the chief Pokiha (Fox). IJltimately 
Mr. Clarke brought up the Arawa, and the whole 
force pushed on towards Ruatahuna. Time was of 
great importance because Colonel St. John depended 
upon the support of Major Roberts’ colunan, and a 
day’s rain might at any moment render the road 
impassable. This lay along the bank of a river 
between two steep ranges and often by its bed, the 
river itself being crossed no less than fifty-five times 
during the day by the colunon. The march was 
necessarily conducted with the greatest caution, for 
in the narrow defile every yard presented facilities 
for ambuscade. The corps of guides led the way in 
single file it being quite impossible, owing to the 
density of the undergrowth, to provide flankers for 
the column. At length the march was interrupted 
and the enemy opened fire from an ambuscade. 
But the guides, gallantly led by Captain Swindley, 
A.D.C., and Sergeant Maling, dashed forward, and 
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being at once supported by the leading men of the 
A.C. column drove off their assailants after a smart 
skirmish. In this trifling affair we lost three guides, 
one mortally and two severely wounded. Hemi, the 
man mortally wounded, was a native who had served 
in former years with the 43rd Light Infantry with 
great credit as a guide. The other two were Euro- 
peans, and very valuable members of the force. We 
were compelled by this delay to halt on the ground 
where the attack occurred, some two hours’ march 
from the spot at which we had intended to encamp, 
which was unfortunate, as it retarded our arrival 
next day at Ruatahuna. At night the “ big 
mouthed ” Arawas whom this skirmish had frightened, 
entertained us by loudly expressed threats of return- 
ing next day ; but Fox, their chief, undertook to bring 
them on after a violent harangue in which he 
denounced their pusillanimous behaviour. This 
tribe never so good in action as in boasting before 
the event, had been spoiled in the past from having 
formed the majority of all the expeditions with 
which they had served. Time after time their 
flinching had rendered each operation in which they 
took part abortive, but now finding that we were not 
dependent on them they became more amenable to 
reason, and at length Fox reported that if permitted 
to advance at the head of the column, firing as they 
went at nothing in particular, he could guarantee 
the good behaviour of his tribe. On the following- 
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morning we sent back a native escort with the 
wounded and Mi’. Clarke, who had fallen lame from 
an old wound. There was no longer any prospect 
of concealing our advance, the tiring of the previous 
evening and during the night (for the Arawas fired 
incessantly, at nothing, to keep their courage up) 
having echoed through the mountains and given full 
notice of our approach. I therefore made no objec- 
tion to Fox’s ridiculous proposal. 

On the 8th, Fox moved on at the head of the 
column, firing away briskly, but not hesitating in 
his advance. The road, after continuing at the 
bottom of the wedge-shaped ravine along which we 
had hitherto marched, now turned off to the left 
and led us up a succession of exceedingly steep 
ranges, till at 2 p.m. when the summit was gained, 
at a deserted pah called Takuaroa, overhanging the 
Whakatane River, which flowed closely along its 
base. There we came in sight of Ruatahuna, which 
Colonel St. John at that moment was attacking but 
which, owing to the precipitous nature of the hill, 
it was plain we could not reach in time to intercept 
the fugitives. This high mountain, said by Mr. 
Hunter Brown to be 1300 feet from its base, is 
almost a precipice, and it would be a good day’s 
work for any man to scale it, even without a load 
on his back. But, stimulated by the desire to aid 
the other force, the men, notwithstanding loads, 
’• w^e -great efforts to descend, and Fox’s Arawas 
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passed on with wonderful alacrity. Eunning, 
rolling, tumbling, sliding along, at last we got to 
the foot of the hill, and there Fox decided to remain, 
and no persuasion would move him. Swiftly as we 
had scrambled down, the descent occupied nearly 
four hours. The Europeans not having come up, 
and as it was absolutely necessary to communicate, 
I went forward myself with my staff, a bugler and 
two of the guides. As evening was past, and night 
closing in, we had to use a candle to keep the track 
till we reached the ford of the Whakatane opposite 
to Ruakituna. Here I directed the bugler to sound 
the officers’ call, and the instant reply and prolonged 
cheering of Colonel St. John’s force soon showed 
how baseless had been Fox’s alarm, that the armed 
party might prove to be Te Kooti’ s force. Mr. Preece, 
afterwards R.M. at Napier, then my interpreter, 
happened a year or two later to revisit the spot 
with an Uriwera who had been present. It seems 
that an ambuscade had been set close to the ford, 
which we passed within a few feet, but when the 
bugle sounded, the men m ambush, fancying that 
all our force was at hand, and that they might be 
caught between the two expeditions, took a sudden 
panic and made off. Their surprise when Mr. Preece 
told them the chance they had lost was extreme, 
but they good-naturedly laughed at their own 
timidity. From Takuaroa heights w© had had a 
splendid view of the far-famed Uriwera Mountains 
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stretched out before us like a panorama. Nothing 
hut a succession of steep, almost precipitous, forest- 
clad hills could he discovered aU round us, cleft here 
and there hy narrow gullies. Far away to the east- 
ward were pointed out to us the stony peaks of 
Tamai-kowha’s pah at Maunga-powhatu. Towards 
the north-east were the heights overhanging the 
entrance of the Waimana and Whakatane Valleys. 
To the south, the narrow gorge leading hy the 
snowy mountain of Huirau to Lake Wai-kare-moana. 
Beneath and before us lay the basin in which the 
central pah of Ruatahuna was built— -the only spot 
in which a hundred acres or so of comparatively 
level land could he descried. This pah was fortified, 
and several small kaingas were in its vicinity. But 
of open and cultivated land there was almost no 
extent at all visible elsewhere. Here and there a 
small patch of clearing could be seen, and several 
others overgrown with scrub which had served as 
potato patches in former years. About Ruatahuna 
itseK there were larger cultivations than in any other 
place, but the area was very hmited, and insufficient 
for the support of any large number of natives. 
From this circumstance, and from others that came 
under our observation, two things appeared certain, 
that the population of the mountains was far 
from numerous, probably under 300 adult males, 
and that the amount of food available could not 
possibly suffice for any considerable demands in 
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addition to the requirements of the tribe. I had 
calculated upon this, and felt sure that if we could 
destroy the greater portion of the potatoes and other 
native food, much of which was not yet harvested, 
Te Kooti’s exodus to the interior would become a 
question of weeks. 

At Euatahuna the enemy, though in some force, 
made but a poor resistance. They knew they were 
between two fires, for Fox’s musketry must have 
been heard since early dawn, and news of the 
skirmish of the preceding evening had reached them. 
AH their plans for defence had been made on the 
assumption that Major Eoberts’ force would arrive 
first, and it would have done so but for the early 
halt of the 7th. The road was prepared, and clear 
lines cut through the scrub in convenient spots to 
rake an advancing column, or to fire upon it when 
crossing streams or likely to be stopped by faUen 
trees. But Colonel St. John’s arrival on the scene, 
before the sister column made its appearance, 
disconcerted the Uriwera plans, and left them no 
resource but flight, except the defence of the pah, 
a kind of warfare for which their habits unfit them, 
and which could not have been carried out without 
the certainty of ultimate defeat. Euatahuna, though 
fortified, was reaUy not strong and, when both 
! columns united, could have easily been invested and 
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preferring to fight on his own account, with the free 
mountains as his refuge if driven back. To have 
shut themselves up in a pah, like rats in a trap, was 
not only distasteful, but in point of fact must have 
been fatal to them. They therefore made off in 
every direction and, from the summits of the 
surrounding hills, watched the proceedings of the 
invaders. 

Lieut.-Colonel St. John had marched from the 
Whakatane Valley at Opuriao on the 4th, and on the 
5th camped at the foot of the Wharau mountain, 
where he was joined by his native contingent of 140 
men, with thirty-five native bearers. His European 
force consisted of 250 men, and he had under his com- 
mand Lieut.-Colonel Fraser, A.C., and Major Mair, 
K.M., both experienced officers. On the 6th he sur- 
mounted the Wharau mountain and surprised the 
kainga of Omara-teangi, killing six of the IJriwera. 
Following the deep valley of the Whakatane Eiver, 
on the 7th he fell in with an ambuscade at the foot of 
a hill called Hakeumi, where he lost a gallant officer. 
Lieutenant White, m charge of the guides, who, 
though wounded the day before, continued to render 
valuable service. The IJriwera had intended to 
make a stand at this spot, having posted men on a 
neighbouring hill, as well as on the top, to support 
the ambuscading detachment. But Lieut.-Colonel 
St. John turned the flank of the position and carried 
the hiU, in spite of the resistance he encountered 
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and tlie extreme difficulty of inducing the native 
contingent to advance. Having gained the summit 
of the hiU without further difficulty, and having 
halted a short time to coot, he resumed his march 
and advanced to within 600 yards of Takora, the 
pah of Whenuanui, one of the most influential of 
the Uriwera chiefs. To have moved directly on 
Takora would have cost many lives, as the interval 
was comparatively open, and the troops would have 
been exposed to the fire of the concealed ambuscad- 
ing parties of the enemy. Lieut.-Colonel St. John 
therefore divided his force and moved round both 


flanks of the pah by the bush, a manoeuvre which 
caused the enemy to evacuate the position. 

On the 8th the march was resumed through the 
bush under considerable difficulties, and about 11 a.m. 
the force came in sight of Pata-hoata at Euatahuna, 
the pah of Pairau, another influential chief of the 
Uriwera. Here the enemy made a stand, and Lieut.- 
Colonel St. John disposed a portion of his force to 
cover his advance upon the fortification. The 
enemy had posted a party to threaten the flank of 
his advance from the bush, and the detachment sent 
in this direction became hotly engaged when it 
reached their position. Meanwhile Colonel St. John, 
having got within a very short distance of the pah^ 
was about to throw up an entrenchment, when the 
occupants suddenly made off, withdrawing their 
flanking party and retreating too swiftly to be 
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overtaken by Captain McDonnell vrlio vras sent in 
pursuit. It was during tMs engagement that Major 
Roberts’ column had reached Takuaroa, and were 
struggling down the precipitous descent, vainly 
trying to be in time to intercept the enemy’s 
retreat. During the skirmish on the flank of the 
pah a very fine young officer, Sub-Inspector Travers, 
scorning to take cover, was mortally wounded in 
leading his men. 

The two columns had thus met with very similar 
obstructions, although that under Lieut. -Colonel 
St. John encountered a resistance at Ruatahuna in 
which that under Major Roberts had not taken part. 
The loss of Lieut.-Colonel St. John’s force, com- 
prising two officers and three men killed and six men 
wounded, had been more severe, but the total 
casualties were much less than had been anticipated. 

The columns united at Ruatahuna on the 9th, and 
foraging parties were at once despatched to coUect 
food, and destroy cultivations in every direction. 

Meanwhile there was no sign of Colonel Herrick’s 
column which had been expected from Wai-kare- 
moana, where Te Kooti was believed to be at the 
time. The Native Minister had relieved me of the 
care of this column, and had himself proceeded to 
Napier to organize and push it forward. Lieut.- 
Colonel Herrick was an officer whom I knew and 
trusted, and I felt sure that no ordinary obstacle 
would have delayed him. Except to take part in 
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these operations there was no pressing urgency for 
an expedition from the Wairoa side, and I felt sure 
Mr. Richmond would have exhausted every ex- 
pedient to expedite the march of the column. It 
was therefore with great anxiety that I watched the 
gorge leading to Waikare, looking for some sign of 
our missing column. 

Combined operations are always liable to miscarry ; 
in fact, it but rarely occurs where good roads exist 
and the country is well known, that two expeditions 
setting out from distant points meet, with anything 
like punctuality, as the two columns met at 
Ruatahuna, at a preconcerted place of rendezvous. 

That Lieut. -Colonel Herrick might therefore be 
a day or even two days behind would not have 
surprised me, but as time went on I began to fear 
that he had met with a reverse and had been unable 
to force his way through to join me. I could, 
however, only hope for the best, and hold my force 
ready to lend him support should his approach be 
ascertained. 

The main object of the expedition was the 
destruction of the food supply in the mountains, and 
in carrying out this service the troops were aided by 
the season and the wild pigs. Every potato garden 
was securely fenced, and the removal of a small 
portion of the enclosure insured the co-operation of 
the troops of pigs running in the forest. By next 
morning in every case the whole of the ground was 
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turned over by the animals, and all the potatoes they 
did not devour were spoiled by the heavy frosts 
which occurred every night. A few cattle were 
found and shot for consumption by the men, and in 
some instances stray Uriweras, endeavouring to drive 
them off, were killed by the foraging parties. So 
hopelessly had the native inhabitants lost confidence 
in themselves and their fastnesses that they did not 
attempt to molest the foragers or combine to avenge 
themselves on the invaders, but scattered in small 
groups, occupied the hiH tops, and made the mountains 
resound with their sorrowful tangis and lamenta- 
tions. Yet no opportunity of inflicting loss upon 
their enemy could have been more suitable to their 
mode of warfare, and the conformation of the ground, 
than the ambuscading of these detachments, espe- 
cially after they had gained confidence from impunity 
and had ceased to look for resistance. Nothing 
could have more clearly demonstrated the convic- 
tion which had come home to these mountaineers 
that they were, at least, on this occasion bearded 
in their strongholds by a force and by men of whom 
they had had no experience in their own time and 
against whom they felt it useless to apply the tactics 
of their ancestors. The mountains and the defiles 
upon which they had relied had failed them this 
time, and such ambuscades as they had laid had been 
insufficient to stop or even materially delay the 
march of their enemy, who was now rioting about 
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among tlieir plantations, apparently quite careless of 
their proximity. All this tended to convince me 
that Te Kooti had not yet come upon the scene, 
for he -sTOuld have made himself felt long ago, and 
I therefore expected his approach hourly. The 
9th and 10th passed thus ; and a slight skirmish 
occurred on the latter day which resulted in nothing. 
On the 11th, however, it seemed necessary to make 
a reconnaissance in force towards Lake Wai-kare- 
moana, in the hope of gaining news of Colonel 
Herrick’s column or falling in with Te Kooti’s force. 
A column was accordingly prepared for this service 
when Te Kooti’s advanced guard came in sight on 
the top of a hill overhanging the gorge leading from 
Waikare. Fox’s Arawas to the number of 100 men, 
supported by 100 of the A.C., under Major Roberts, 
moved down towards the gorge, and Fox met and 
drove back the enemy in fine style, leaving a party 
of men in ambuscade before retiring, Te Kooti’s 
men once more advanced, but the leading man was 
shot and, thereupon, Te Kooti recalled his force by 
bugle sound. For what reason it is difficult to say, 
unless frightened by the unusual sound of an enemy’s 
bugle, the Arawa ambuscade, thereupon, precipi- 
tately decamped, and the opportunity of inflicting loss 
was lost. Fox evidently expected an immediate 
attack by Te Kooti in force, for he now drew in his 
lines and joined the A.C. camp, declining to hold his 
old position some 200 yards lower down the valley. 

t 
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But no attack was made, and tlie afternoon and night 
passed quietly. On the 12th I had hoped to push 
on further towards the lake, but as too often had 
been the fate of colonial officers commanding a 
mixed force of Europeans and natives, I was obliged 
to be satisfied with a partial execution of my plans. I 
confess that in my want of information as to the nature 
of the ground to be traversed, and in my ignorance of 
the reason of the continued delay of Colonel Herrick’s 
column, I had many doubts as to the advisability of 
pressing much further into an unknown region, even 
with willing troops. My supplies were exhausted, 
and the troops were being maintained on such meat, 
pigs, cattle, and horses as we could capture, and upon 
potatoes. The latter though plentiful were bulky 
and burdensome, and the force could hardly carry 
more than two days' supply on a march. I had 
husbanded my resei've ammunition, and still had a 
supply on hand, but a single engagement might 
reduce it materially, for the natives cannot be con- 
trolled in their expenditure of cartridges. I was 
compelled, if I moved forward with a portion of the 
force, to hold Ruatahuna, both for the sake of the 
wounded and because in the event of a retreat, unless 
held by us, the enemy would have been enabled to 
make such dispositions as to render the ascent of 
Takuaroa, or in fact any progress beyond Ruatahuna 
almost impossible, I resolved, therefore, if I could 
rely on the support of the native allies both in holding 
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the present camp till our return, and in advancing 
towards Waikare, that I would make the attempt and 
be guided by the difficulties I encountered in pushing 
through to the lake or returning to my camp. 
Consequently, I spoke to the natives, and told them 
what I contemplated but, with the exception of Fox, 
all the Arawa chiefs opposed the scheme, Petera 
Pukuatua positively refusing to co-operate. The 
coast natives throughout had been kept with 
difficulty from desisting en masse, so all depended 
on the Arawa. When the column moved off, the 
native portion left their blankets behind, so it was 
evident we could not go far that day. The Arawa 
were directed to make a cii’cuit by the left, while the 
A.C. moved forward by the direct track to the hill 
where again Te Kooti’s force was displaying itself. 
Once more upon our approach the enemy made off, 
leaving a picquet or rear-guard to delay our advance. 
Major Mair with a few natives had got in front of 
the Europeans as they pushed on beyond the crest 
of the hill, and he was fired upon by this picquet and 
one of the natives slightly wounded, when aU but 
one of his men fell back. But Major Mair, though 
left almost alone, rushed forward and fired aE the 
charges of his revolver at the enemy before it was 
possible for them to I’eload. Upon this, the picquet 
seeing the A.C. coming up to Major Mair’s assistance, 
made off precipitately, and were closely pursued. 
Lower down the hill the Arawas, who had by this 
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time turned the position, reached the main track 
just as the enemy’s picquet ran past, and dashed on 
in pursuit, inflicting some loss. Petera Pukuatua, 
who in Fox’s absence through illness commanded the 
Arawa contingent, barbarously cut off and brought 
back the heads of three of Te Kooti’s men who were 
known and recognized, and others were wounded or 
killed in the affair. 

The Arawa and A.C. had continued their pursuit 
some miles down the valley, and only halted when 
they saw the main body of the enemy at a consider- 
able distance, if not entirely beyond our reach. 
Thei’eupon, both Europeans and natives returned 
and made their report, as night was approaching, and 
it would have been unwise to proceed further that 
day. On the summit of the hill first taken the 
Arawas now collected and began to discuss the situa- 
tion. It was evidently a foregone conclusion. They 
were resolved to do no more. Many excuses were 
made. We should soon be short of powder. We 
had no food. Let us send back for a convoy for 
supplies. I agreed to send back, but this concession 
was of no use. They went on speaking all the 
evening, Major Roberts holding the hiU. with the 
A.C. in an untouched position meanwhile. At last 
the natives returned to camp, and Fox brought me 
the ultimatum of his tribe. They wished to return, 
and in point of fact, I knew, meant to go back if I 
refused my consent. The question of sending for 
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further supplies settled itself, as no native hearers 
could be induced to undertake the service. Fox? 
however, was by no means proud of the conduct of 
the Arawa, and assured me that if I went to Waikare 
he would go with me, and thought that if I called for 
volunteers many of his friends would share our 
fortunes. I accordingly tried this experiment and 
sixty Arawas volunteered. To have pushed on to 
Waikare without some natives would have been fool- 
hardy, as their experience of the bush and knowledge 
of rough expedients would have been indispensable 
to us in crossing an arm of the lake, which I was led 
to believe I must in some way pass to reach the 
enemy’s pali. 

The Arawas and other natives now wrote me a 
letter bearing out Fox’s report of their resolution 
to return, and I discovered that there had throughout 
been an understanding among them not to go beyond 
Ruatahuna. This had been kept secret from me, and 
that, too, although it had been carefully explained 
beforehand that they were required to goto Waikare 
and Maungapowhaki. An officer in this warfare 
often finds his plans thwarted and the safety of his 
force endangered by such strikes among the native 
allies. On this occasion the result was not disas- 
trous, but it might easily have been so. We had 
accomplished the main object of the expedition, and 
as it subsequently proved Colonel Herrick had not 
aterted on his march towards us, no great inconve- 
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nience arose from the conduct of the Arawa on this 
occasion. But had the third column been in difficul- 
ties the case might have been very different. As it 
was, I still felt bound to try to collect a column for 
the service, and consequently arranged to divide the 
force, sending back the wounded with those who 
would not go any further by the Horomanga gorge, 
and remaining between them and the Waikare gorge 
till I could determine whether it was prudent to 
push on to the lake with the remaining force. I 
divided the reserve ammunition equally between the 
two columns, and crossed the Whakatane to another 
camping ground with the column intended for Wai- 
kare. During the night, however. Fox’s followers 
came to a decision neither to accompany the 
wounded nor go on with me to the lake, but to go 
home. Fox in reporting this told me he had tried 
but could not alter their deteimination. The Euro- 
peans upon whom the hardships of the expedition 
told far more than on the Maories, whose boots were 
worn out by the incessant crossing of rivers with 
sharp shale bottoms, and who were not accustomed 
to a potato diet, nevertheless showed a spirit and 
cheerfulness beyond all praise. They were willing 
and ready to march to the possible assistance of 
their comrades of the third column, at all events 
towards the enemy at Waikare, and they were not 
discouraged by the knowledge that with their 
bleeding feet and insufficient food they must march 
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and camp two days in the snow of the Huirau 
range. 

But I had to consider the risk, the small chance of 
success without the co-operation of at least some 
Maories, in traversing so long a forest path and cross- 
ing one branch of the lake, and I had to bear in 
mind the necessary abandonment of our present line 
when once the position of Buatahuna was evacuated, 
and that anything less than complete success and 
the capture of a settlement well provided with food 
at the end of our march would cause a disaster the 
extent of which could hardly be estimated. In such 
operations, while all fair risks must be run, a very 
small error, a very trifling want of judgment might 
produce terrible results, and on the whole I preferred 
to risk the possibility of not being at hand to aid 
Colonel Herrick to that of sacrificing the whole 
force I had at my disposal at Ruatahuna. At all 
events Colonel Herrick had failed me, and the 
expedition could not be kept longer in the moun- 
tains. If prevented advancing by the enemy it was 
probable that Colonel Herrick had long ago retired 
to a place of safety. If he had not yet started he 
could hardly expect to find me at Ruatahuna so long 
after the date of rendezvous. 

In this dilemma I chose the course I believed best 
for the Colony, however humiliating it might be to 
be thus dictated to by our allies. On the 14th we 
commenced the return march to Ahikereru, which 
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■we reacted -without molestation on the 16 th. Here 
we found supplies awaiting us, and on the foOowing 
day we returned to Fort Galatea, being joined late 
in the evening by Major Mair and the native column, 
which like ourselves had experienced no serious 
opposition on the march. 

Marching myself with Colonel Roberts’ column 
homewards, by a parallel line and nearer to the 
enemy’s force, I stiE had felt great anxiety for the 
safety of the column under Major Mair. Because I 
felt convinced that a determined attack of the enemy 
might at any moment produce a stampede, in which 
the cry of “ same qui jaeut ” would drown the remon- 
strances of those who wished to defend the helpless 
sufferers in their charge. But happEy the dis- 
comfiture of the Uriweras had been too complete, 
and the demoralization of the tribe too pronounced 
to admit of any serious effort for the time. Major 
Mair had had sufficient difficulty to keep his force 
from hurrying on without regard to the progress of 
the wounded, to show what a few well-directed shots 
would have done in the way of disorganizing his 
column, but his firm and judicious management of 
the natives had its effect, and the column reached 
Fort Galatea in good order. The natives were 
inordinately proud of their achievement, and of having 
resisted the temptation to hurry on and leave the 
rear to take care of itself. In fact, Petera Pukuatua 
made no small boast of his heroism and devotion in 
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delaying for the wounded he had in charge, and 
afforded an. excellent example of the sort of support 
a colonial commander may expect from friendly 
natives should he unfortunately be driven to rely 
upon their assistance in moments of real danger. 

Such was the XJriwera expedition, undertaken with 
the double object of punishing the mountain tribe 
and of destroying the stores of provisions without 
which, at all events, Te Kooti’s followers, who were 
not accustomed to the rough bush food that sufficed 
for the hardier Uriweras, could not remain in the 
locality. The success had been complete ; not only 
had the enemy lost a considerable number of his 
men, but he had measured his strength five or six 
times with us, in positions carefully chosen, and found 
it impossible either to repulse or even to inflict 
serious loss upon our columns. On no occasion had 
he gained any material success, but on the contrary 
had always found himself resolutely attacked in his 
ambuscade and driven off at once. The difficulties 
of the march and of the supply of the men had been 
got over satisfactorily, and the TJriwera had learned 
that neither were sufficient to protect them in future 
as they had proved in the past. The adjacent tribes 
who had for centuries regarded the strongholds of the 
TJriwera as being not only difficult to assail but, for 
practical purposes, impregnable, were dis«illusioned 
by our success. The superstitions of the past being 
dissipated, the result in the early future was seen in 
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tlie native expeditions of Ropata and Kemp, who for 
the first time on record entered the mountains un- 
hesitatingly when ordered to do so a year later by 
Mr. McLean. Our men had given proof in their 
conduct during the expedition of the great superiority 
of our race when placed upon terms of equality with 
the native one. An ordinary English soldier, trained 
to fight in the open, will mai'ch determinedly to 
attack a battery belching forth volleys of iron hail ; 
but the same man thrown into a jungle, called upon 
to fight invisible savages, has too often shown to dis- 
advantage. The reason is evident. A brave dragoon 
might well quail to furl a sail in the breeze— he is 
out of his element, unaccustomed to the position, or 
even to thinking of finding himself so situated. Our 
men had by this time got over the difficulty which 
oppressed them at first. 

Six months’ continuous marching and fighting in 
the bush had destroyed its terrors, and they were 
now able to do anything except to run as fast as 
their naked native opponents, and as regards their 
pluck, constancy, discipline, and use of their arms, 
they were better beyond comparison. 


CHAPTER XL 

END ON THE WAE, AND GENEBAL EEFLECTIONS. 



The exposure and fatigue had told upon me, and I 
was now compelled to leave the field, sulFering from 
acute dysentery, from which I had scarcely recovered 
before I found myself crippled with rheumatism. I 
was obliged therefore to resign the active command 
in the field to Lieut.-Oolonel St. John, and, after 
obtaining medical advice at Auckland, proceeded to 
Wellington to assist the G-overnment by such advice 
and information as I was able to afford. But I left 
stringent orders with the force to advance the main 
camp to Opepe or Taupo for reasons based upon the 
calculations made before the campaign began, and 
upon the assumption that aU our objects having been 
obtained, Te Eooti must in a very few weeks break 
cover and come out on the plains. 

The third column had not moved. Mr. Richmond, 
thinking that the best if not the only way to reach 
the enemy’s position was by water, had directed 
boats and pontoon rafts to be constructed, which at 
that distance inland, and without appliances save such 
as could with difficulty be brought up, proved a task 
requiring far more time than he had anticipated. 
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The consequence was that this expensive expedition, 
which did not eventually aid towards the general 
object of the campaign, became simply a demonstra- 
tion against the enemy’s pah on the opposite shore. 
Nay more, having commenced the undertaking, there 
was a not "unnatural disinclination to "withdraw and 
seem to acknowledge failure, without at all events 
crossing the lake and capturing the Waikare pah. We 
had been therefore weakened by the absence of the 
force without gaining any adequate advantage, while 
we had been verynear attempting a dangerous, painful, 
and difficult operation to support loyally a column 
which could not have succeeded for a month later 
at least. 

The mistake was one which shows how essential it 
is in war that there should be no division of command, 
at least in the same operations. If Lieut.-Colonel 
Herrick had been directed simply to reach Ruatahuna 
on a certain day, and told if the lake could not be 
crossed in time to march round its shore, he would 
have come up as intended. To have marched round 
it was quite feasible, and indeed was afterwards 
accomplished by Mr. Hamlin and a native party. 
I am certain that Colonel Herrick had he received 
such orders would have allowed nothing to prevent 
his carrying them out, and in all human probability 
he would have reached the rendezvous successfully. 
As it was, a fine force was locked up and unable to 
co-operate, and the long bill so incurred was made 
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the most of ia Parliameat as a weapon of attack 
apon the Government. Yet it had been the result of 
a generous effort of the Native Minister to lighten my 
work. AU, however, proved to have been fulfilled. 

Te Kooti found before long that the food for his 
following no longer existed, and as signs that he was 
outstaying his welcome began to be manifested, he 
very soon left the Uriweras and marched for Taupo 
with his own band and a few volunteers from the 
mountain tribe. Before leaving the force I gave 
positive orders to Lieut.-Colonel St. John to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of moving the head- 
quarter camp forwards from Fort Galatea to a suitable 
point on the road from the Uriwera Mountains to 
Taupo, and indicated Gpepe, the point where the 
Napier road crossed the main track from Taupo to 
the Rangitaiki Valley, as the best strategical position, 
if otherwise suitable. Failing Opepe, either Tapuai- 
kereru the northern point of the lake or some inter- 
mediate spot was to be selected ; but as Opepe 
afforded both wood and water as well as better grass 
than usually found on the plains I thought if possible 
it should be occupied. I had collected with immense 
trouble a large supply of biscuit and other stores as 
well as of ammunition at Fort Galatea, and when the 
main camp was established on the Napier road, I 
calculated upon a second line of supply from another 
and better base. 

From various causes, however, it was not till June 
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ett that Colonel St. John felt able to tahe preliminary 
steps to carry out his orders, and on that day he 
proceeded to examine the site of Opepe with a cavalry 
escort. Captain St. George in command at Tapuae- 
haruru joined him, and by the 7th, having satisfac- 
torily fixeda camping ground, Lieut.-Colonel St. John 
was induced to direct his escort to halt at Opepe while 
he himself rode over to Captain St. George’s quarters at 
Tapuaeharuru. Up to this time everything had been 
quiet in the district, and the probable approach of Te 
Kooti, upon which I had reckoned with certainty, 
seems to have been entirely overlooked by Captain 
St. George and his natives. Lieut.-Colonel St. John, 
rendered too confident by their assurances, told his 
men that they need apprehend no danger, that a 
sentry was unnecessary, and that they might rest and 
feed their horses till his return next day. Two 
gentlemen returning to Napier from Tapuaeharuru, 
on the morning of the 8th, came upon two dead bodies 
lying stripped on the highway near Opepe. They 
turned back and made their report to Lieut.-Colonel 
St. John whom they met coming back to his escort, 
with Captain St. George. Lieut.-Colonel St. John 
at once sent back Captain St. George to coUect some 
friendly natives, and after waiting till nightfall again 
moved on himself when they came up, so as to reach 
Opepe by daybreak. At Opepe nine dead bodies 
were found and traces of a considerable native force 
which had passed on southwards. 
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This lamentable surprise, the direct consequence of 
the unfortunate delay in obeying my orders, and of 
over-confidence, did much to retrieve Te Kooti’s 
prestige. He had left the mountains with only the 
following of 100 men, and on reaching Opepe had 
conversed with some of the escort, pretending that the 
force was a friendly contingent. When the whole of 
his men arrived the unfortunate escort was attacked 
unexpectedly while unarmed, and all those that could 
be reached were shot. One or two, including the 
comet in command, made their escape and reached 
Galatea, spreading unnecessarily gloomy reports and 
discouraging the men already suffering from the 
cold, tedium, and hardship of their life on the plains, 
Ineut.-Golonel St. John had hitherto kept them em- 
ployed in road-making to facilitate the transport of 
supplies, but to do so he had to subsist them from the 
reserve provisions brought up with so much difficulty 
by pack horses to Galatea. It had been a strong 
additional reason for an early movement to Opepe that 
by that means the supply at Fort Galatea would not 
be exhausted, as Napier could have been relied upon 
to furnish ample provisions and meat, the latter being 
most difficult to obtain at Galatea. Thus a reserve 
depot would always have been accessible in case of 
stoppage on the Napier line, and I had intended to 
have collected a large supply from both directions at 
Opepe. To eke out the Galatea supplies the ration 
was not increased as the extreme cold required, nor 
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would it liave been necessary to economize at all bad 
tbe camp been pushed on say by May 20th or 24th. 
After the reverse at Opepe, not in itself important, 
it was unfortunate that Lieut. -Colonel St. John did 
not at once collect every available man, and move by 
forced marches over the doubtful tribes whom he 
could easily overawe if they saw no chance of our 
protection. But it was othei’wise ordered, and 
Te Kooti’s prestige enormously increased by an 
apparent unwillingness to try conclusions with him, 
even with an immensely superior force and in the 
open plains. By doing this we seemed to accept the 
unfortunate surprise of a small escort as an over- 
whelming defeat to our arms, compelling a complete 
evacuation of an enormous breadth of territory and 
once more leaving the road open to Te Ivooti to 
resume his razzias upon the peaceful settlements of 
the coast. 

Beginning this when a very few Aveeks must have 
ended the war, in a manner and at a spot which 
would have taught its own lesson to the sulky Kingites 
not far off, it is not wonderful that Government found 
the hostilities so nearly concluded when they took 
office stiU continuing in a guerilla form a year later ; 
and when it is remembered that by a more vigorous 
course we had in the preceding seven months, 
created a force, retrieved our disasters, re-conquered 
our lost districts, and defeated the enemy on the 
West Coast who had been more or less in arms for 
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aine years, besides conducting a campaign on the 
East Coast so nearly to an equally satisfactory con- 
clusion that we had reduced assistance to the small 
focus of 100 men on the Taupo plains, it is easy to 
compare the advantages reaped by the Colony from 
one system and the other. 

Mr. Fox’s Government had a trained, proved and 
reliable force to hand. Unlike its predecessors, it 
was not obliged to conduct war with men always 
months in arrears of pay ; for they paid the troops 
out of loans. It had, too, only one side of the island 
to think about, and on that the enemy was not 
occupying a dense and pathless bush, nor in numbers 
to cause the smallest anxiety. Yet the war, so nearly 
ended when Mr. Fox took office in 1869, more than 
a year later, continued in a desultory way, and 
fourteen months elapsed before Te Eooti was at last 
suffered to go back with his fonowera almost un- 
pursued and unmolested, to the safe asylum of the 
Uriwera country. Meanwhile he had been slowly 
hunted round Lake Taupo till at last with his force, 
when the crops of the Uriwera were again ripe, he 
was able to regain the shelter of the mountains from 
which so much pains had been taken to dislodge him. 
How aU this occurred I am not the person to explain. 
This should be done by the officer whom the Govern- 
ment affected to ti'ust with the command, but treated 
with neither confidence nor support from the first, and 
finally made the scapegoat of ite own shortcomings. 
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Possibly Colonel McDonnell may have erred some- 
times, bnt the Dnke of Wellington must have failed 
had he been tied hand and foot as he was. The 
regular or A.C. force Colonel McDonnell did not then 
belong to, though he commanded such men and 
officers as happened to be serving with him. It had 
been the earnest endeavour of the late Grovernment 
and of all the officers of the A.C. to implant a military 
spirit into the only approach to a regular force which 
we possessed. To a very great extent they had suc- 
ceeded in this, though as the late Major von Tempsky 
said, where a force has no history and no traditions it 
is not easy to create sm esprit de corps. The virulent 
and unmerited abuse political windbags showered 
upon the character of the A.C., however successful 
in rendering the force unpopular in the country, 
united the men in a fellow-feeling of injustice that all 
experienced. By fostering the military spirit which 
was undoubtedly growing fast in the force, the 
Grovernment might have achieved almost anything 
with the men that British pluck, devotion, and 
endurance could accomplish. But the new Govern- 
ment, at the outset, decided upon taking a step as 
unwise as it was distasteful to the force, and in one 
day destroyed the military character of the con- 
stabulary. Mr. Brannigan, a Police Commissioner 
from Otago, who enjoyed the character of being very 
smart in that capacity, but who had no experience 
in commanding military bodies, was appointed to 
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the command of the force. His first step was to 
break np the divisions which had each their own 
individuality in our little history, which created an 
emulation in each to be smarter than the rest. 
Policemen’s rattles were issued to men who hitherto 
had only used the rifle. The uniform was to be at 
once modified to the police pattern. And a code of 
bye-laws was draTO up for the government of the 
force, very suitable for a city police, but hardly for 
troops in the field ; while a multitude of reports 
and returns were ordered to be sent in with the 
utmost punctuality, which in themselves would 
have taken up half of every officer’s time to 
prepare. 

These initiatory steps disgusted both officers and 
men, and destroyed their self-respect. It was not 
only that they had been placed under the command 
of an officer who was a pure civilian, but that it was 
quite clear that they were now policemen, not soldiers. 
The new regime was inaugurated by many pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices, and the beat and bravest men 
felt that they were specially selected for the pre- 
scribed list. Many, unable to bear the humiliation 
of the new system and disgusted at the espionj^e, 
encouraged and even directed by the Government, 
resigned their appointments. Others, excellent men 
in every respect, were turned out of the force 
pitilessly without notice, and in fact a reign of 
terror began in which the character and utility of the 
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force, as a military protection to tLe country, was 
entirely destroyed. 

Colonel McDonnell had therefore but a small 
mainstay to rely upon as the backbone of the hetero- 
geneous assemblages he was called upon to command. 
Moreover, he had to put up with the jealousy of the 
new Commissioner, who resented the employment of 
his men in the field under another. It really looked 
as if the Government wished to rule the military 
forces in the field on the Austrian principle of 
divide et imfem. How many commanders there 
were, all more or less independent and yet each 
directing portions of the force employed during the 
same operations, it is hard to say. Their name was 
legion. For instance, there was Mr. Braimigan in 
Waikato burning to do something to gain the 
confidence of the force by his conduct in the field. 
There was Colonel Moule also in Waikato controlling 
the militia and volunteers, while the “Carnot” of 
the War Deparment, Mr. McLean, controlled both 
from the other end of the telegraph wire in 
Auckland. Then there was Colonel Fraser at 
Tauranga with the bulk of the A.C. strictly obeying 
his orders by displaying a masterly inactivity, yet 
whose force in two or three marches might have 
enabled Colonel McDonnell, who was the only one 
doing any work^and should have been supreme, to 
bring Te Kooti to decisive action at any time. Then 
there were the chiefs Kemp and Topia, with the 
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Wanganuis, Colonel Herrick, and later, Major 
Roberts, all only partially under Colonel McDonnell ; 
and lastly, the most important of all, the Commis- 
sariat Department administered independently from 
Napier by Mr. Ormond, on purely economical 
principles, and cutting things so close that Colonel 
McDonnell rarely had a complete day’s ration at all, 
never knew when to expect a convoy, and was always 
absolutely without a reserve. It might have been 
foreseen that either Colonel McDonnell should have 
been left unfettered and absolutely supreme over all 
detachments and departments, or he should have 
been removed, and an officer to whom the Govern- 
ment was willing to confide such powers appointed 
in his place. Half trust and perpetual interference 
could have but one result, failure and delay. 

Some three months after the general retreat to 
the coast, every position, then so wantonly abandoned, 
had to be reoccupied. Te Kooti from being a fugitive 
with but 100 men had regained all his prestige, 
was at the head of a considerable force, and actually 
had made a triumphal progress through the Maori 
King’s country. He had entered into relations with 
Rewi and other kingite chiefs, and had he met with 
any remarkable success, they would undoubtedly 
have taken up arms on his side, and a war to last 
for years might have ensued. Parliament being 
prorogued the Ministry was able to act as it pleased, 
and, alarmed at the dangerous results of the retreat 
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policy, it was resolved to assemble a force once more 
in tbe interior. Accordingly from north, south, east, 
and west, detachments on no particular plan were 
hurried towards Lake Taupo, aifording Te Kooti an 
opportunity of attacking them in detail, of which 
he took advantage. Having struck one or two 
blows, however, Colonel McDonnell, who had come 
up, assembled some of the detachments, and drove 
him back at Pourere beyond Rotorua. . At length 
opportunity occurred to strike a decisive blow. Te 
Kooti entrenched himself with his force at Poutou, 
south of Taupo some twelve miles, and was attacked 
and defeated by Colonel McDonnell. The action I 
shall not describe as I was not present, but it was 
a success which, had it been followed up, would 
have ended the war. But there were no provisions 
for a pursuit, as the Government preferred econo- 
mizing the supplies and leaving the men to waste 
their energies and time in searching for potatoes. 
Thus the force had, after a movement in advance, 
to retire to dig its dinner. As the line of supply 
passed through perfectly safe, easy and open country, 
this commissariat economy, to most minds, was 
inexplicable. It was, however, appreciated by Te 
Kooti, who speedily took heart after his defeat 
and retired upon the King’s country. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Fox had sent a native contingent, under Topia, 
up the Wanganui River to Taupo, for what purpose 
nobody could understand. Half the cost so incurred 
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applied in the supply of portable rations to Colonel 
McDonnell would have left nothing more to be done. 
Te Kooti was, however, safe for a while, the Govern- 
ment having issued the most stringent orders to 
prevent Colonel McDonnell pursuing him across 
the King’s boundary. After a while Mr. McLean 
attempted personal negotiation with Rewi, and was 
received in a peculiarly humiliating manner by that 
chief and others. The nearest to a practical propo- 
sition got out of them was a suggestion by Rewi 
that we should laydown our arms first, and then, 
perhaps, Te Kooti would lay doTO his. To such a 
point had our imbecile management of ajffairs made 
us contemptible in the eyes of the warlike Waikatos, 
who a few short months before had been waiting day 
by day to hear that Te Kooti and his few adherents 
had been utterly destroyed at Taupo. 

Though the Kingites would neither arrest nor 
attack Te Kooti to please Mr. McLean, they still did 
not wish to have their district compromised, perhaps 
invaded, in ‘consequence of his presence, so as soon 
as the Minister left they politely requested the rebel 
leader to “move on.” Refreshed and recruited, 
Te Kooti obligingly took his departure and repaired 
to the Patetere country, where the people favoured 
him and his “ religion.” 

Here Colonel McDonnell, had he been a free agent, 
would probably again have signally defeated the 
enemy. But circumstanced as he was it was hopeless. 
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Fifteen or sixteen hundred men were all near, but 
none except Colonel McDonnell’s own column came 
up. All waited the signal, not from their com- 
mander, but from the War Minister, who failed to give 
it till the chance was lost. The Waikato force stood 
still. Te Kooti burst through Colonel McDonnell’s 
force by a surprise and got clear away. Marching 
on, he met and defeated Colonel Fraser, slowly coming 
up by the bush, and drove him back to Tauranga. 
Last of all he made for Rotorua, and if he could have 
surprised that place his path was open to the moun- 
tains across the only practicable ford of the 
Rangitaiki, carefully left unguarded, at Fort Galatea. 
He did not, however, succeed in carrying out his 
programme quite as successfully as he had expected, 
for a French Canadian half-breed, named Baker, a 
deserter from one of H.M. ships of war, who had 
long resided among the Maories, brought the intelli- 
gence of his design to Captain Gilbert Mair at 
Ohinemuri. Thereupon, hurriedly assembling a 
scratch force. Captain Gilbert Mair moved out and 
attacked Te Kooti, who made off towards Fort 
Galatea. But Captain Mair, who for his gallantry 
afterwards received, on my recommendation, the Few 
Zealand Cross, held Te Kooti’s rear-guard in a con- 
tinual skirmish at very close quarters, killing some 
eighteen or twenty of his best men, and only giving 
up the pursuit at nightfall. This feat of arms 
accomplished by a few irregulars, almost all Maories, 
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was one of the most brilliant episodes of the war, and 
but for tbe miserable mistake of leaving Fort Galatea 
unoccupiedmigbt have, even then, enabled the Colony 
to extricate itself with some credit from the struggle. 
It is worth remarking that the stable was carefully 
locked afterwards when the steed was gone, and 
Galatea was garrisoned for the future, though perhaps 
never to be of any use again. 

Thus ended these operations which, after four- 
teen months, left us in a worse position than ever. 
Somebody had to bear the blame. Some scapegoat 
had to be found ; Colonel Fraser happened to die just 
then, Mr. Brannigan and Colonel Moule had not 
been suffered to lift their fingers by their imperious 
master. Mr. Ormond was too influential a member 
of the party, and Mr. McLean too necessary to it, to 
be called to account; there remained only poor 
Colonel McDonnell, more sinned against than sinning, 
who had really not been responsible for any part of 
the failure, but had been grossly ill-used in being so 
much interfered with. So Colonel McDonnell was 
recalled, and the command suffered to devolve or 
revolve between Ropata and Kemp (English troops 
not being competent, in the opinion of Ministers, to 
do the work). Happily the expedition of 1869 had 
burst the bubble of superstition which tiU then had 
protected the Uriwera, and Kemp and Ropata 
penetrated and hunted the mountains from hiU to 
hiU, almost unresisted. Two successes occurred, one 
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of which might have had very important results. It 
had been the outcome of operations designed and 
carried out by Kemp, but owing to the jealousies or 
want of concert between the rival leaders, the attack 
was made by Ropata too soon, while Kemp was 
endeavouring to surround the position, and thus the 
enemy escaped. After this no further active opera- 
tions on a large scale were attempted. Small 
expeditions of enlisted Maories under Mair, Preece, 
Porter, and Hamlin, traversed the mountains in all 
directions, practically unopposed, seeking for Te 
Kooti. After evading their pursuit for several 
months, the New Zealand Kana Sahib at length 
gathered some of his followers and was suffered to 
depart openly enough, but unpursued, and sought 
refuge in the King’s country. There, having but a 
remnant of his old following, he remained quiet and 
unmolested till, some years later, the Hon. Mr. Bryce, 
then Native Minister, invited the outlaw, as he was 
still regarded, to meet him at the King’s settlement, 
Whatiwhatihoe, under the Pirongia ranges, in the 
Tipper Waikato. On this occasion Mr. Bryce shook 
hands with Te Kooti and extended to him the 
amnesty from which he had hitherto been specially 
excluded. Following upon this, not only was the 
proclamation, offering £5000 for his head, formally 
revoked, but, with the magnanimity so characteristic 
of the British nation, coupled with this pardon was 
the gift of a house and section of land at Kihikihi, 
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which the Grovemment had purchased for that 
purpose. Here Te Kooti peacefully ended his 
remarkable career, living for several years on terms 
of amity with his neighbours and dying at length 
“ in the odour of sanctity.” 

Te Kooti’s public submission was, in point of fact, 
the final act in the Maori war which had disturbed 
the Colony for so many years and had cost, from first 
to last, some millions of money. 

I have endeavoured in these pages to tell an un- 
varnished, truthful story of how the Self-Reliant 
policy was put in force by the colonial Government, 
and the Maories made to feel, once for all, that the 
struggle against British supremacy was a useless one. 
There is no reason to apprehend any future disturb- 
ances. The whites and the Maories are now 
practically one people, and the best feeling exists 
between the two races. It finds its parallel in the 
relations subsisting between the English and French 
Canadians in the great Dominion. Firmness tem- 
pered by kindness is the true policy of the future. 
In short, to use the words of the brave old Sir 
Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, let us teach the 
Maories by our policy towards them that while “ we 
have a heart for peace, we have an arm for war,” 

THE END. 
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courage, 315; explores Patea river, 
124 ; tisteeiu of officers and men, 
125; reinforced by Lieut..-Col. 
Lyon, X25; popularity of, 130, 
186 ; commands with llopata, 101. 

Kenrich, Mr., 40. 

Kefcemarae, 89. 

Keteonetea, camp at, 132. 

Kihikihi, land allotted to Te Kooti, 
192. 

Locke, Mr., 18. 

Lyon, Ool., 88* 107 ; attacks Taura- i 


ngahika, 80; Liaut.-CoL, bravtiry 
of, 95; at Ofcautu, 120; seeking 
Titokowaru, 124 ; commands Euro- 
peans, 135 ; warning by, 138. 


MAm, Capt., awarded “ New Zealand 
Cross,*’ 190. 

Mair, Ms».jor, ])urHuos Te Kooti, 15.1, 
162, 169 ; returns to Fort Galatea, 
174; (expeditions by, 192. 

l^Iakarotn, engagement at, 80. 

Maling, vSergfc., commanding guides, 
91,114, 1.50. 

Manukaii, 151. 

Maorics, unreliability of, 39. 

Mataitawa, 147. 

Matata, dep6t established at, 152. 

Maunga-powhatu, 160. 

Messages on hark, 20. 

Mete Kingi, Gen., 47. 

MoDonnoil, Lieut.-CoL, 28, 38, 184; 
raises force of Maories, 78 ; com- 
mands at Weraroa, 99; rocon- 
naissanco by, 1(X) ; crosses tlio 
Waitotara. 103; his men tonia- 
haw'ked, 104; defeats Te Kooti, 
188; ill-used by the Government, 
191 ; recalled, 191. 

MoBonncIl, Capt., 56; pursuers 
Pairau, 163. 

McLean, Mr., 4.5 ; agent at Napier, 
66 ; iutriguo against Government, 
68 ; letter to llopata, 75 ; appeals 
for European soldiers, 78; oppo- 
sition to Government policy, 79; 
removed from office, 108 ; nego- 
tiates with Bowi, 189, 

Moturoa, ^IS ; encounter and reverse, 
53; cannibalism at, 97; burned, 
98. 

Moule, Col., 186. 

Mount Egmont, 146. 

Mussen’s homestead saved, 74. 

Napiee Volunteers, give trouble, 
9, 15 ; forsake loader, 80. 

Newland, Capt., despatch by, 72,82. 

New Plymouth, 133, 146. 

**New Zealand Cross,” institution 
of, 120. 

Ngairo, reported a treacherous 
swamp, 136. 

Ngapuhi native soldiers, 135. 

Ngarauru (Waitotara tribe) join 
enemy, 41. 

Ngatapa, preparations to attack, 82 ; 
fall of, 87. 

Ngutu-o-te-manu, 90. 
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Nikora, chief, killed, 86. 

Noako, OoL, 73 Major, 149. ■ ' 
Norman^s Flat, 111. 

Norihcroft, Capt,, 124; coinraands 
volunteers, 129; courage and 
■ ' . activity, 129. ' ■' 

N uku in am , 73, 99 ; headquarters 
established at, 100, 


O’HaliiOEAN, Capt., gallantry of, 72. 

Ohinemuri, 190. 

Oika phindorod, 40. 

Okehu bridge saved, 92. 

Okotuku, 46 ; huts burned, 98. 

Omara-toangi surprised by liieut.- 
Ooh St. John, 162. 

Opope, strategical position of, 179. 

Opunake, 147. 

Opuriao, 162. 

“ Order of Chivalry,” institution of, 
132. 

Ormond, Mr., Commissariat Depart- 
ment, 187. 

Pa iRAU, Uriwora chief, 163. 

Paku Brown, reported killed, 14 ; 
body discovered, 16. 

Panic of native soldiers, 67. 

Papakoho tribe subdued, 149. 

Paparatu, 6. 

Parliamentary opposition, 102. 

Parris, Commissioner, 136. 

Fata-hoata, 163, 

Patea volunteers, 40 j safety of, 71 ; 
Patoa, Titokowaru retreats to, 110. 

Patutahi, escort surprised by To 
Kooti, 77. 

Peace restored to west coast, 150. 

Perekama, 111. 

Petera Pukuatua, opposition of, 169 ; 
barbarity of, 170. 

Plymouth Committee of Public 
Safety, 137. 

Pokiha (Fox), chief, 166. 

Pontoon rafts, construction of, 177. 

Poronui, 107. 

Porter, Capt., attacks Titokow'aru’s 
rear-guard, 94 ; with Arawas, 107. 

Poverty Bay, difficulties at, 15 ; 
force unreliable, 18, 

Powell, Capt., 56. 

Preece, Capt., 12 ; interpreter, 121 ; 
discovers enemy’s ambuscade, 159 ; 
expeditions by, 192, 

Public Safety Committee at Tara- 
naki, 136. 

Pukctapu, 25, 

Putahi, Titokowaru’s force at, 111. 


Quinlan, Mr., assists in transport, 

,J84. :■ 

Eakoroa, chief, 13. 

Itaugitaiki valley, 154, 

Bowi, chief, 3 ; loinod by To Kooti, 
187. 

Bichardson, Capt., 12. 

Bichardson, Sir J., 29. 

Biohmond, Hon. J. C., 75; confer- 
ence with Sir G. Whitmore, 147, 

Biohmond, Mr,, brings in ammu- 
mtiott, 84; Superintendent of 
Province, 136. 

Bivers, difficulty of crossing, 166. 

Boberts, Capt., 43. 

Boberts, Major, 187 1 commands 
column at Port Galatea, 164; 
moves with Pokiha, 166 ; advances 
against Te Kooti, 167. 

Bopata, pursues Ta Kooti, 80; ill- 
ness of, 83; carries parapet at 
Mgatapa, 86 ; commands the 
Kgatiporo, 156; with Kemp in 
command, 191. 

Buaki-ture Biver, 21 ; crossed, 23. 

Buatahuna, 156; attacked by OoL 
St. John, 158. 


Sr. GEORai, Capt., in command at 
Tapuacharnni, 

St. «fohn, Dieut.-Coh, 92 ; in com- 
mand at Wairoa, 111 ; commands 
Whakatano column, 154; attacks 
Buatahuna, 158 ; surprises Omara- 
Teangi, 162; carries Hakeumi 
hill, 162 ; replaces Sir C. Whit- 
more on his resignation, 177 ; his 
force surprised, 180. 

Settlers, loss of stock, 65. 

Soldiers, ^privations, 22, 27 ; thefts 
in camp, 117. 

Stafford, Mr., 30, 66 ; support by, 56. 

Sturt, transport vessel, 147. 

Swindley, Major, 104 ; aide-de-camp, 
121 ; leads guides, 156, 

Taiporohenui, 89 ; camp at, 128. 

Takuaroa, deserted pah gained, 168. 

Tamai-kowha’s pah, 160. 

Taranaki, Committee of Public 
Safety, 136; peaceful settlement, 
149. 

Taurangahika, attacked by Coh 
Lyon, 89 ; fall of, 94. 

Te Keepa (see Kemp). 

Te Kooti, arrives from Chatham 
Islands, 4|' his influence, 4; 
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retreats to Waihau, 12 ; escape at Waitara, force at, 147. 

Buaki-ture, 21 ; wounded, 24; re- Waitotara, district abandoned by 
treats to Fuketapu, 25 5 at Ngatapa, enemy, 96. 

77 ; osoapos by precipice, ^ ; Waitotara Eiv^er, building of pontoon 

again wounded, 87; sheltered by bridge, 99; doodod, 106. 

the XJriworas, 107; raids Whaka- Waitotara tribe Join enemy, 41 ; re* 

tan©, 151 ; massacrtjs settlers and treat to interior, 149. 

friendly Maoriea, 151 ; retreats, Wangaimi, 30, 89 ; native gathering, 

169; leaves the Uriweras, 179; distrust in, 83 5 join Major Kemp, 

attacks at Opepe, 181 ; increase of 107. 

pr«fcige» 182} retires to 'CJriwera Watts, Oapt.rl254, ^ 

country unmolested, 183; regains Welliugtf>n llidtm dismissed, 88. 

iiaEueaea, 187; driven back and Weraroa, 82, 94. 

defeated by Col. McDotmeU, 188; West coast campaign openod, 81; 

retires to Fatotero country, 189 ; hostilities resuimjd, 89-97 ; aban- 

attacks Col. Fraser, 190; attacked donod as safe, 148. 

by Capt. G. Mair, 190 * defeated Westinere, 91. 

at Fort Galatea, 190; pardoned, Wcstrnp, Capt., 5. 

192. Whakamara, euomy discovered at, 

Te Fore, chief, 19. 126 ; encounter with Titokowaru, 

*Fe Whaiti, sottloimnit surprised, 156. 128. 

To Whiti, causes alarm, 148. Whakatane raided by Te Kooti, 151. 

Titokowaru, success of, 30, 36 5 bred Whareongonga, 4. 
on, 37; hisquartera beaten up, 88; Whatiwhatihoe, meeting place of 
retreats inland, 95 ; discovered at Mr. Bryce and Te Kooti, 192. 
Futahi, 111; attacks drays, 112; Wheiiuakura Fiver crossed, 112. 
refuses to be drawn, 114; at Wh0nuanui, 0riwera chief, 163. 

Otantu, 119 ; his force retreat and White, Lieut., death of, 162. 

scatter, 122 ; again retreats, 127 ; Whitmore, Sir George, accepts corn- 
losses at Otantu, 128 ; makes for mand of west coMt campaign, 30 ; 

Hgaire, 131; bis fore©' panio- resignation tendered, 64;. ■ un- 

atrioken and demoralissed, 131. welcome orders, 63; recalled to 

Tttfo-tiro-mosna, halt at, 1S5. . east coast, 66; his suggestions 

l*opia, chief, 186 ; sent with natives adopted by Government, 69 ; sails 

toTaupo, 188. for Poverty Bay, 74; withdraws 

Travers, Sub-Ingpeotor, mortally to west coast, 87; leaves for 

wounded, 164. Wanganui, 89 ; confers with 

Tukeraugi(Ahit»na*sson)di»trusted, Government, 106; pursues Tito- 

144. kowaru, 109 ; attacks Titokowaru 

Turanga, 12. at Otautu, 119 ; again confers with 

Turanganui, 66, 81. Government, 124 ; arranges trans- 

Turu-turu-mokai, 6, 128. ports at Taraniki, 135; warning 

Twogood, Capt., 84. by Lieut.-Cel. Lyon, 138; issues 

prohibitions as to fires, 141 ; arrives 
Gbiweea campaign, oponis^ of, 6; at Hew Plymouth, 147; meeting 

plans for second campaign, 153 ; with Mr. Eichmond, 147 ; embarks 

destructionof eaemy’aloodsupply, for Tauranga, 161 • illness of, 177 ; 

165; success of, 175. resignation of, 177. 

Wickiiffe (Wikiriki), Ngatiporo 
ToitUKtEiES, courage of, 129. chief, 86, 146. 

Williams, Mr., falls in with enemy, 
Waihi, 90, 146. escape and report, 97. 

Waikare-moana Lakcf, 160. Wilson, Capt., 12. 

Waikato, 3. Wirihana, friendly chief, 47* 

Wairoa provisioned, SS-;'-; burial , of ■ 
old oomradw, 98. ** 3foiJNa Division,’* 51. 
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